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Hotes. 
MANNA. 

Is it known whether manna is ever found to 
fall in large drops from the atmosphere? I ask 
this question, as ene a curious natural phe- 
nomenon in the South of Italy, respecting which 
I have never been able to satisfy myself. On a 
scorching forenoon of the month of May, as I was 
slowly wending my way towards the small vyil- 
lage of Scalea, which will be found on the northern 
frontier and western coast of Calabria, I was sur- 
prised to observe a number of large drops fall 


around me—such drops as sometimes precede a | 


thunder-storm. There were no clouds, no wind; 
everything was calm, and the sun shone in un- 
clouded splendour about midday. I was much 


astonished, and exclaimed to my guide, “ What | 


is this ? 


Whence came these drops?” He at 


once said, without a moment’s hesitation, and as 


if he were accustomed to the phenomenon, “ It is 
manna. 
much difficulty in carrying on a conversation with 
one who spoke the Calabrese dialect, I dropped the 
subject. 

Afterwards, however, I found, on conversing 
with intelligent natives, that such drops of manna, 
or what they called manna, were not uncommon. 
They could give no explanation of the manner 
in which it was generated in the atmosphere ; 


but they had no doubt that it was so, and it was 
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sattle | 


I was of course incredulous, and having | 
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always during excessive heat that the drops were 
seen to fall. Of course it is well known that the 
woods of Calabria supply large quantities of 
manna, which is collected from two species of 
ash, Ornus Europea and Fraxinus rotundifolia, 
Is it possible that great heat may suck up the 
juice into the atmosphere, and that, being in some 
way condensed, it may fall in the way I wit- 
nessed? JI found during my conversation with 
some of the natives that there appears suddenly 
at times on the leaves of plants, in a way they 
cannot explain, a kind of glutinous substance of a 
sweetish flavour, which stops their growth and 
is otherwise injurious. They call these leaves 
“foglie ammanate” (leaves affected by manna) ; 
and they speak also of “vino ammanato,” from 
the grapes acquiring a peculiar flavour when 
covered with this substance. There is one shrub 
more particularly on which it appears, which they 
call “ fusaro ” or “ fusaggine,” growing luxuriantly 
in their hedges. It is so called from spindles being 
made of it, and is, I believe, the “ spindel-baum ” 
of the Germans. I heard also that during the 
continuance of great heat a kind of dew falls, 
which they call “ sinobbica,” but in what way it 
differs from manna I could not make out. Pos- 
sibly some of your correspondents may be able to 
throw light on some of these points which I have 


| started. 


It is curious to find lian (De Naturd Ani- 
malium, book xy. chap. 7) giving an account of a 
natural phenomenon in India not differing much 
from my statement. He says: — 

“Tn India, and particularly in the country of the Prasii 
(who extended through the richest part of India from 
the Ganges to the Panjab), it rains liquid honey, which, 
falling on the grass and leaves of reeds, produces won- 
derfully rich pastures for sheep and oxen ; the cattle are 
driven by the herdsmen to the parts where they know 
quantities of this sweet dew (h dpdéeo0s 7 yAuxeia) have 
fallen, The animals enjoy a rich banquet on these pas~ 
tures, and furnish very sweet milk (wepiryAvKioroy ydAa)- 
There is no necessity to mix it with honey as the Greeks 
do.” 

Diodorus Siculus (book xvii. chap. 75) tells us 
of a tree “not unlike the oak, which distils 
(&roAeiBe:) honey from its leaves.” Can any of 
your Indian correspondents tell us anything about 
this tree, or confirm /élian’s account? Athenzeus 
(book xi. chap. 102, ed. Schweighiuser, 1804,) 
quotes from Amyntas, the writer of an Indian 
itinerary, to the following effect : — 

* Amyntas in his first book, speaking of the honey from 
the atmosphere (depouéArros) writes thus :—‘ They col- 
lect it with the leaves, making it into the form of a 
Svrian cake (waddOns Supianys) ; some make it into the 
form of a ball; and when they wish to enjoy it, breaking 
off a portion, they melt it in wooden cups called tabeta, 
and, after they have passed it through a sieve, drink 
it. It is much like diluted honey, though somewhat 
sweeter.” . 

C. T. Ramaee. 
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FOLK LORE. 

Herrine Forx-Lore.—Much has been written 
concerning the folk-lore of the herring, from the 
time of Martin, who told of the King of the Her- 
rings, to Mr. J. F. Campbell’s “ Popular Tale ” « f 
how the fluke got his mouth curled for sneering 
at the herring king; and Pennant has mentioned 
some of the traditions that were believed in rela- 
tion to the migratory habits of the herring. These 
traditions are not unfrequently grafted on to the 
Wést Highland reverence for the local laird and 
chieftain, an instance of which is recorded in some 
“ Reminiscences of the Isle of Skye” (dating to 
about half a century since), published in the 
Argylishire Herald, June 1, 1867. The writer is 
speaking of the Macleods of Dunvegan : — 

“TI found that a curious tradition prevailed in the dis- 
trict in connection with the return of the laird to Dun- 
vegan after a considerable absence, but of course no one 
is now found to attach any importance to the strange 
superstition. It was at one time believed by the people 
of Macleod’s country, that a visit from their chief after a 
lengthened sojourn in another part of the kingdom would 
produce a large take of herrings in the numerous lochs 
which indent the west side of Skye; and it also formed 
part of the tradition, that if any female, save a Macleod, 
should cross the water to a small island opposite the 
castle, the fact would prove disastrous to that season’s 
fishing.” 

CurHsErt Bepe. 


Ancrent Musica Custom at NEWCASTLE. — 
I send the following extract from The Newcastle 
Daily Journal of June 17, and inquire whether 
there is any record of a similar performance in 
any other town : — 

“Tae Trinity House anv Att Sarnts. — Yesterday 
being Trinity Sunday, in pursuance of a time-honoured 
custom, the Master, Deputy-Master, and Brethren of the 
Ancient and Honourable Corporation of the Trinity House 
attended officially in All Saints’ parish church Newcastle. 
The Rev. Walter Irvine, M.A. preached on the occasion. 
The Master and Brethren were received and escorted to 
the church gates by the church officers, Messrs. Hails 
and Renwick. A noteworthy ‘relic of the past’ in con- 
nection with the service was the performance on the 
organ (on the entrance and exit of the Master and 
Brethren) of the national air, ‘ Rule Britannia.’ The 
rendering of a secular air—even as an evidence of re- 
spect—has been objected to, but Mrs. Watson, the organist, 
cites the custom of half a century, and the example, 
within her own knowledge, of three generations of organists 
in All Saints’ church—illustrating the saying that old 
customs ‘ die hard.’” 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


May-pay “Sricxrve.”—It is the custom at 
Warboys, Huntingdonshire, for certain of the poor 
of the parish to be allowed to go into Warboys 
Wood on May-day morning, for the purpose of 
gathering and taking away bundles of sticks. 
This annual May-day “sticking,” as it is termed, 
was observed on May-day last, 1867. It may, 
possibly, be a relic of the old custom of going to 
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a wood in the early morning of May-day, for the 
purpose of gathering May-dew—a custom which, 
for its morality, must have been on a par with 
those that obtain in a mixed agricultural gang of 
the present day. Curupert Bebe. 
NosE BLEEDING. — A few years ago I knew a 
man engaged on the Brighton line, who informed 
me that he always wore a red riband round his 
throat to stop his nose from bleeding. E. L. 
Bonrrres oN THE Eve or Sr. Joun.— The 
custom of making large fires on the eve of St. 
John’s day is annually observed by numbers of 
the Irish people in Liverpool. Contributions in 
either fuel or money to purchase it with are col- 
lected from house to house. The fuel consists of 
coal, wood, or in fact anything that will burn: 
the fireplaces are then built up with bricks in the 
streets, and lighted after dark. I believe the 


| custom is common to every county in Ireland, so 


I have been informed by many Irish resident 
here; and the only reason for the observance I 
can get is, that “ it is Midsummer.” I subjoin a 
short notice of the custom from the Liverpool 
Mercury of June 29 :— 

“Free-Worsuir i Irnetanp.—The old Pagan fire- 
worship still survives in Ireland, though nominally in 
honour of St. John. On Sunday night bonfires were 
observed throughout nearly every county in the province 
of Leinster. In Kilkenny, fires blazed on every hillside 
at intervals of about a mile. There were very many in 
the Queen’s County, also in Kildare and Wexford. The 
effect in the rich sunset appeared to travellers very grand. 
The people assemble and dance round the fires, children 
jump through the flames, and in former times live coals 
were carried into the cornfields to prevent blight. Of 
course the people are not conscious that this midsummer 
celebration is a remnant of the worship of Baal. It is 
believed by many that the round towers were intended 
for signal fires in connection with this worship.” 

J. Harris Grason. 

Liverpool. 


THE REV. JOHN HEALEY BROMBY, A.M., 
SEVENTY YEARS VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, HULL. 
On June 22 last, I availed myself of an oppor- 

tunity which previous flying visits to Hull had 
denied of visiting this aged clergyman, now in 
his ninety-seventh year, as he himself told me. 
On presenting my card, after an interval of nearly 
thirty years, his daughter informed me that her 
father’s memory had failed ; and that, unless my 
business was urgent, be begged to decline the 
interview. I said my business was simply to 
shake hands, and say farewell; and I was sure 
that, if she named Clemens Alexandrinus, he 
would remember me. I was then immediately 
admitted. His hand, attenuated indeed, was cool 
and healthy to the touch, his dark eye bright 
and clear; he sat on a small elbow chair, and in 
a light coloured tight morning gown. I recalled 
many circumstances to his recollection — as his 
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approval of the laws and questions of a debating 
society which he allowed to hold meetings in the 
vicar’s school ; a sermon he published with the title 
“IPHNIKON,” which, being printed in English 
for want of Greek type, 1 had read as eiphnikon, 
and had applied to a clergyman who lodged in 
the same house with me and had been master of 
a grammar school at Leicester to know its mean- 
ing, which he could not tell me, but which 
I afterwards, on learning Greek, found to be 
eirenikon. The aged vicar repeated this word 
clonvxdby twice, and said “Ah! yes, eipnyicdy.”” 
This sermon was said to have given offence to the 
Archbishop of York, before whom it was preached, 
as containing too comprehensive and liberal views 
for a churchman. I recalled Clemens Alexan- 
drinus to his recollection, and the interview I had 
with him and my Greek teacher, the Rev. John 
Blezard, on the grammatical construction of a 
assage quoted by the vicar as a motto to one of 
is sermons, when they gave me some better in- 
sight into the doctrine of “attraction of cases of 
nouns.” I alluded to the marriage licence he 
granted, and the name of my father-in-law, Major 
Jackson, R.M.—all which he bore in mind as 
freshly as a young man. The only point in which 
he failed, although I tried it twice, was the ex- 
ression in Hebrew, “‘ we are men and brethren,” 
or I always considered him a Hebrew scholar. 
Rabbi Hassan, reading with me, always so spoke 
of his interviews with the vicar. On one occasion, 
with the aid of my late accomplished wife (a 
pupil of Mozart through Attwood), I supplied 
the vicar with the musical notes of the Hebrew 
accents, as chanted by Hassan in a manner which 
even the German Jews at Hull admired. The 
late vicar, for he retired a few months ago, was 
ay interested when I stated to him the 
iterary acquisitions I had made, and that I had 
communicated more replies to “N. & Q.” than 
any other contributor. He would have arisen at 
parting, but I restrained him and said: “ Nothing 
can prevent our soon meeting again.” He then 
replied: “I am happy to have seen you, and hope 
we shall meet in a better world.” 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Streatham Place, S. 


CutrepPer Toms aT FeckENnHAM. —The tomb 
of Sir Martin Culpepper at Feckenham, in Wor- 
cestershire, has been subjected to worse treatment 
than the Porter monument at Claines in the same 
county, for it has been (as I am informed by mem- 
bers of the Worcester Diocesan Architectural So- 
ciety) buried under the chancel floor during some 
recently so-called restoration of the building. The 
quaint inscription written by the Lady Joyce Cul- 
pepper, his wife, beginning — 

“ Weep, whoever this tomb doth see, 
Unless more hard than stone thou be,” 
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is quoted in Nash’s History, but the Culpeppers 
have long been extinct in the district, and their 
property has passed into other hands. 

Tuomas E, Wuxnineton. 


Lirerary LARceny.—The authorship of a beau- 
tiful and well-known poem, entitled “ Rock me 
to sleep, Mother,” is now in dispute in the United 
States. Two persons claim to have been the 
author; one, Mrs. Elizabeth A. C. Akers, of Wash- 
ington, the edition of whose works published by 
the eminent firm of Ticknor & Fields includes it 
as one of her productions. Mrs. A. claims to have 
written it in [taly in 1860, whence she sent it to 
the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. As pub- 
lished there it consisted of six stanzas. In a 
pamphlet which has just p eared, O. A. Morse 
vindicates the claims of M. W. Ball, of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, to its authorship. In this pamphlet 
it is claimed that Ball wrote it in 1857, and read 
it in manuscript to a number of friends, who now 
testify to the fact. The poem as he wrote it con- 
tained fifteen stanzas, and is now for the first time 
given in full. Now, one or the other of these 
parties is guilty of a literary larceny, but which 
one isa question. It complicates this matter very 
much that both respectively had the talent to 
have produced this poem. Has this poem been 
republished in England, or is anything known of 
its authorship? It is a very remarkable case, and 
has any other like it ever before been known ? 

Frankfort-on-Main, We. ae 

“ Lucy Neat” in Latin. —I copy the follow- 
ing from a penny paper called Pasguin, published 
in 1847. As only eight numbers appeared, it is 
perhaps as well that this “fly” should be pre- 
served in the “amber” of “N. & Q.:”— 

Carmina Canino-Latina ZEthiopica, 
« Alabame * natus sum, heri nomen Beale,+ 

Puellam flavam { habuit, cui nomen erat Neale ; 

Decrevit ut me venderet, quod furem me putavit, 

Sic fatum, me miserrimum, crudeliter tractavit ! 

O! mea dulcis Neale, carior luce § Neale, 

Si mecum hic accumberes, quam felix essem, Neale ! 


“ Epistolam accepi, nigra signatum cera, 
Eheu! puellam nitidam abstulerat mors fera, 
Nune vitam ago miseram, et cito moriturus, 
Sed semper te meminero, ut Hadibus futurus, 
O! mea dulcis Neale, carior luce Neale, 
Si mecum hic accumberes, quam felix essem, Neale ! 
(Hiatus haud deflendus.) 


“ Note, a Doctissimo Dunderhead scripte. 

“ * Alabama. Regio notissima Transatlantica. Incole 
sane mirabiles sunt. Zs alienum grande conflant, sed 
solvere semper nolunt. Libertatis gloriosi, servitutem 
sanctissime colunt. 

“+ Quis fuerit Belius, incertum est. 
repudiator fuerit, ut Alabamiensis. 

“t Cave, lector, ne in errorem facilem incidas. 
capilli, sed cutis, colorem, poeta describit. 

“§ Luce. Verbum ambiguum hoc est. Consule doctis- 
simum Prcut, literarum et roris Hibernici peritissimum.” 

Jn. Wn. 


Non dubito quin 


Non 
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An Enp To att Tatxes.—The following, which 
appeared in The Leisure Tlour for July 6, 1867, is 


worthy of a corner in “N. & Q.:” — 


“ Eprysurcu Journavism.—The Caledonian Mercury, 
which began in 1662, ceased on Saturday the 20th ot 
April, 1867.” 

Lio. F. 


Coat Carns, on Court Carps.—In an article 
in Macmillan’s Magazine for April last, Professor 
Max Miiller states, as an illustration of the meta- 
morphic process in language, that coat cards have 
been exalted into court cards. I am not aware 
what the usage may be there at present, but 
thirty years ago they were in East Cornwall 
invariably called coat cards, at any rate by the 
middle and lower classes. Ww. Pencerty. 

Torquay. 


Letrer rrom Kiuso.iton Lisrary.—The en- 
closed copy of a letter, which has no address or 
date of year, and which contains much puzzling 
matter, may perhaps be worthy a place in your 
columns, and may elicit some explanation from 
some one of your numerous readers. 
it in the library at Kimbolton Castle :— 

a My Lord, 

“TI acknowledge your favor, not only in the delivry 


of my Leter, but that you have a desyer to oblidge me | 


by a visite wch cold I resayve it. . . trouble to you it 
wold have brought me much satisfaction. I finde such 
cause for y* vallewe I have of my Lord Admirall, and 
such inclination of my owne to love and esteeme his Lo: 
as I know not what it maye groe to warI not so old I 
think it might arrive to .. . the action that Co: Go: and 
thos that accompaned him was such a on as seuets well 
with them, and discovered great Corage to incounter 
broome-men and pinne-mackers, and a rabble of such poore 
men who have nothing to offend but the lungs, nor to 
resist but their hands: it may be that this is to ingratiat 
themselves, and that is as meane as the other is foolishe. 


I wish myselfe with you, but I can not come till the | 


later end of next weak, if then and thar is fair cause. 


Black Tom has more corage than his Grase, and therefor | 


will not be so apprehencive as he is, nor suffer a Gard to 
atend him, knowing he hath terror enough in his bearded 
browes to amaze the prentises, 
“Tam, &c. 
“§ X. 


“ Pergo, the 16 of Maye.” 
F. 
Source oF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“ Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 

Former references in “N. & Q.,” 1" 8S. i. 351, 
421, 476; ii.317; vii. 618; viii. 72; 2°¢ S. i. 301. 
The Bishop of Down, in his speech in the House 
of Lords, so 24, 1867 (as reported in The Times 
of the following day), gives a source hitherto, as 
far as I know, unnoticed, at any rate in any of 
the notes above referred to. He speaks of “ the 
warning contained in The Sibylline Leaves: ‘Quos 
Deus vyult perdere prius dementat.’ ” H. K. 

5, Paper Buildings, Temple. 
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| The latter are chiefly cabin passengers. 
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Esparto Grass.—The following, taken from 
the Newcastle Daily Chronicle, July 8, may be in- 
teresting to many of the readers of “ N. & Q.” : — 

“Last week the ‘Melancthon’ arrived in the Tyn 
Dock with a cargo of Esparto grass, and in addition to 
the usual cargo of cut grass the ‘hold’ contained two 
large tubs of live grass, sent as a present to Captain Ran- 
dells, The grass is very handsome, and, though drooping 
in the head, owing to being confined during the voyage, 
the whole seemed very strong and healthy at the roots. 
We understand that Captain Randells has very gener- 
ously sent one of the tubs to Sir Wm. Hooker, Kew Gar- 
dens, London. This is the first specimen of Esparto grass 
ever brought over to this country. The first cargo of Es- 
parto was brought into the Tyne in 1861, and the imports 
during the first year reached between 16,000 and 17,000 
tons; every year has witnessed a rapid increase in the 
imports until last year, when the shipments exceeded 
50.000 tons.” 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Em1eRation.—I send a few notes on this head. 
The total emigration from the United Kingdom 
for the last fifty years—that is, from 1815 to 1866 
inclusive, has been as follows : — 

To the United States . .. 
N. American Colonies 
Australia and N. Zealand 
otherplaces ... . 


J. MANUEL. 


3,758,789 
1,286,020 
929,182 
132,401 
Total 6,106,392 
Or an annual average of 117,430 emigrants. For 
the ten years ending 1866, the average is 163,607; 
between 1847 and 1854, the average is 305,600. 
The great bulk of the emigration has con- 
sisted of Irish, the number who emigrated be- 
tween 1847 and 1854 being 1,656,044. In the 
following eight years the number fell to 479,915, 
averaging 59,989 a-year; whilst in the last four 
years it has increased to 431,581, or 107,846 per 


”? 


| annum. 


Taking the emigrants of 1866, I find their na- 
tionality to be in this proportion :— 
eae 
English , “ak a ee 
Foreigners. . .. . 
Mee « c..6 6 « 
Not distinguished . . . 


98,890 
58,856 
26,691 
12,307 

8,138 


The 
foreigners are generally Germans, Norwegians, or 
Swedes. Of the above, there proceeded — 

To the United States .. . . 161,000 
Australia and N. Zealand 24,097 
British N. America .. . 13,255 

» Other places. ... . 6,530 

The money remitted by settlers in N. America 
to their friends in the United Kingdom from 1848 
to 1866 inclusive amounted to 13,893,9752 ; the 
highest remittance being in 1854, 1,730,000/. ; the 
lowest in 1848, 460,000. (See General Report of 
the Emigration Commissioners for 1866 recently 
laid before Parliament.) Puiuir 8. Krve. 


” 


” 
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Queries. 


ALFRED’s MARRIAGE witH ALSwITHA.—There 
is a tradition among the inhabitants of Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire, that the nuptials of Alfred 
the Great with Alswitha, daughter of Ethelred, 
Earl of Gainsborough, were celebrated in 868, 
when he was twenty years of age, at a “ wonder- 
ful old hall” in that neighbourhood. The mar- 
riage is mentioned by the old chroniclers, Asser 
Menevensis, Roger de Hoveden, Roger of Wen- 
dover, Florence of Worcester, and Matthew of 
Westminster, but not one of them specifies the 
locality where it took place. On what authority 
is the above-named tradition founded? Is it 
recorded in any document, either printed or in 
MS. ? LLALLAWG. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—Can you inform me where | 


I shall find the epitaph on the Marquis of Angle- 
sey’s leg (shot off at the battle of Waterloo), 
which commences — 
“ Here rests—and let no saucy knave 
Presume to sneer or laugh 
To learn that mouldering in the grave 
Is laid—a British calf ;” 
and also the poem—I think the title is “‘ Man” — 
one of the couplets of which runs— 
“ If you just saw him walk 
I’m sure you would burst, 
F or one leg or t’other 
Would always be first ” ? 
F. J. J. 
Liverpool, 
Bartte oF Bunker’s Hit1.—I shall be very 


much obliged to any of your readers having access | 
to a list of the killed and wounded in this battle | 


who will kindly ascertain if the name of “Staf- 


ford” occurs in the list, and acquaint me with | 


the result by letter. D. M. STEvENs. 


Guildford. 


IyscRIPTION AT BLENHEIM. —I have a volume 
of epigrams (London, 1751), on which a former 
owner has made some good notes. Against Dr. 
Evans's “Inscription for the Bridge at Blen- 
heim ” — 

“ The lofty arch his high ambition shows ; 
The stream, an emblem of his bounty, flows,” 
he has written “ v. Anthol. Gr. xcii. 75.” I cannot 
find any similar Greek epigram, but perhaps some 
corresponde nt familiar with the Anthology may 
assist me. T. E. C0. 

“Lo PUGNAT cuM Dracone.’’—Medieeyal seals 
with this legend, and with a c: responding device 
of a lion fighting with a dragon, are of not infre- 
quent occurrence. I have alw: ays imagined them 
to have a religious significance, but am unable to 


ic The epitaph on the Marquis of Anglesey’s leg is by 
Mr. Thomas G: aspey, and is printed in “ N. & Q.” 3r4 §. 
ii, 320, 339.—Ep. ] 


| of the numerous readers of “N. & Q.” 


| any reader of “N. & Q.” 
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find any text of Scripture on which it may have 
been founded. I would gladly learn the allusion 
they were designed to bear. J..G. N. 


NAME, ETC. WANTED.—I have a very old seal 
with these arms—viz. sa. a fesse ar. between three 
cinquefoils ar. I shall be greatly obliged if any 
of your readers can inform me to whom these 
arms belong; also, the crest and motto, and when 
granted. ADAMAS. 

NATIONAL Portrait Exursrtion: THE For- 
TUNE TELLER. National Portrait Exhibi- 
tion of this year there i is a picture described in 
the catalogue as “ The Fortune Teller,” without 
any mention being made as to whose portrait 
it is. Can any reason be assigned why it is 
placed in an exhibition devoted entirely to por- 
traits? Surely the authorities would not have 
allowed it to be placed there had they not been 
aware that it was a portrait? Perhaps some of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” may be able to elucidate 
the mystery attached to the picture in question. 

Epwarp C. DAvIeEs. 

Cavendish Club, 

Porms, ANonymMovs.—I have lately added to 
my collection a small MS. book containing several 
0ems, mostly written on some passage from the 
Bible. No author’s name is given. Perhaps some 
would 
kindly say if either of the specimens I subjoin 
have ever appeared in print. The MS. also con- 
tains other matters of a commonplace nature. At 


| the end is the date 1703 : — 


“ Prov. xviii. 14, 
“* A wounded spirit who can bear?’ 
“Ts't possible who will believe, 
A spirit can be wounded, add and grieve ? 
What hath no body needs no blows to fear ; 
Yet "tis most true, God’s word tells you, 
‘A wounded spirit who can bear?’ 
‘* One thing there is a Soul will wound 
So deeply, that *twill bleed and sound, 
And even die for grief, for shame, for fear ; 
Sin is the thing 
Doth all this bring. 
‘A wounded Spirit who can bear ?’ &c. 
“ An old stale widdower quite past the best, 
That had nothing about him in request, 
Save only that he carried in his purse, 
Ww ould have a tender wench to be his nurse,” &c. 
R. C. 

Cork. 

Tue Porrpom.—A writer in the Saturday 
Review, in an article called “The Pope and the 
Bishops,” states that there is a tradition among 
the Roman populace that St. Peter reigned as 
pope for twenty-five years, and that none of his 
successors is ror to exceed the term. Can 
inform me where I can 
find any pee of the “tradition” referred 
to? Epwarp C, Davies. 

Cavendish Club. 
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Portratts or Percy, Bisnor or Dromore. — 

I am surprised that the National Portrait Gallery 
does not contain one of the editor of the Reliques 
of English Poetry, and have a great desire to 
know where the fine portrait of him by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is supposed to be, as one of the 
good bishop’s grandsons has informed me that the 
representatives are ignorant of its location. It is 
certainly not in Christ Church Hall, where it might 
naturally be expected to be found amongst those 
of the numerous eminent alumni of the house ; 
and it might not have a niche from the fact of his 
not having been a student, for though presented 
with a college living (Easton-Maudit in Nor- 
thamptonshire), it might have come to him as 
chaplain, as it is of very small value. Perhaps on 
this point some Christ Church correspondent 
might throw light. The engraving from this por- 
trait is still to be found, representing him in a 
age black gown and bands, a loose black cap on 
is head, and in his hand the celebrated MS. 
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those Genii who obeyed him, and ordered him to cast me 
into the sea, which, to my great grief, he performed 
directly.” 

Many other Oriental tales likewise make men- 
tion of “ Solomon's” dealings with the Genii. I 
would ask if it is not a mistake of the story-tellers 
to attribute such acts to the son of David? Do 
they not rather belong to the mythical race of 
pre-Adamite princes, who bore the common name 
of Solomon, and, according to the Mahommedan 
creed (set forth in the preliminary discourse to 
Sale’s Koran), ruled over the troublesome beings 


| called Genii, who — an intermediate place 


Folio of Ballads, the very existence of which was | 


denied by the sceptical Ritson. 

The original of another portrait of him, in 
crayons, is somewhere supposed to be hidden. A 
copy of this is in the possession of his grandson, 
Major Meade, and an excellent engraving of it 
is to be found in Dr. Dibdin’s Decameron, vol. iii. 
It represents Percy at the close of life, and when 
totally blind, feeding his swans in the palace 
garden at Dromore. Information in regard to the 
location of both is sought by OXONTENSIS. 

Alvechurch, co. Worcester. 


Portrait or Mrs. Suettry.—May I use 
your columns to learn whether er not any portrait 


in the scale of creation, between angels and devils? 
St. SwITHr. 

Sprovtine Pirates anp Jars. —In Nature and 
Art, vol. i. p. 141, is a drawing of a jar of porcelain 
—— the curious phenomenon of the enamel 
rising in lumps on the outside and inside of the 
vessel. Mr. Prank Buckland, in the second vol. of 
his third series of Curiosities of Natural History, 
describing a plate with the same peculiarity, 


| Says: — 


“ At first sight one would imagine bits of common 
washing soda had been scattered over the plate, and at- 
tached to it by gum; but on close examination with a 
magnifying glass, I observed numerous excrescences of a 


| whitish opaque substance, apparently growing or extend- 


| him that he had refused a cheque 


of Mary W. Shelley, the poet’s second wife, has 


ever appeared in anyform? It seems strange that 
there should not be one, when Mrs. Shelley was 
living so lately. W. 


SoLomon AND THE GentI. — When the Fisher- 
man of the Arabian Nights liberated the Genius 
from the vase, that worthy related the following 
story : — 

“I am one of those spirits who rebelled against the 
sovereignty of God. All the other Genii acknowledged 
the great Solomon the prophet of God, and submitted to 
him. Sacar and myself were the only ones who were 
above humbling ourselves. In order to revenge himself, 


ing themselves out of the centre and rim of the plate. 
The largest eruption (if it may be so called) is about the 
size of a fourpenny-bit, and it has raised up a portion of 
the enamel above the surface of the plate to about the 
height represented by the thickness of a new penny- 
piece.” 

Mr. Buckland goes on to say the proprietor told 
for a thousand 
pounds for his specimen. 

Mr. George Chapman, author of the article in 
Nature and Art above alluded to, offers the follow- 


| ing as a probable explanation of the phenome- 


non : — 

“Carbonate of soda was used in the enamel as a flux, 
the soda forming a glass with the siluric acid or silica. 
The quantities not having been accurately proportioned 
(the carbonate of soda being most likely in excess), a 
slow decomposition (not necessarily on the surface) has 
been going on for a long time. There is hardly a medi- 
zeval window where such decomposition may not be ob- 
served. The atmosphere of all large towns, London 


| especially, contains sulphuric acid, the result of the com- 


this powerful monarch charged Assaf, the son of Barak- | 


hia his first minister, to come and seize me, 
done, and Assaf took and brought me in spite of myself 
before the king his master. 
commanded me to quit my mode of life, acknowledge his 
authority, and submit to his laws. I haughtily refused 
to obey him, and rather exposed myself to his resent- 
ment than take the oath of fidelity and submission 
which he required of me. In order, therefore, to punish 
me, he enclosed me in this copper vase; and to prevent 


This was | 


Solomon, the son of David, | 


| our public museums. 


my forcing my way out, he put upon the leaden cover | 


the impression of his seal, on which the great name of 
God is engraven, 


This done he gave the vase to one of 


bustion of sulphur in the coal. The acid has by slow 
degrees combined with the soda and formed sulphate of 
soda, the moisture of the air supplying the water of crys- 
tallization. Every equivalent of sulphate of soda takes 
ten equivalents, or more than half its weight of water 
of crystallization ; the increase, therefore, in the bulk of 
salt on crystallizing is very considerable, and hence the 
sprouting.” 

I wish to know if any specimens exist in any of 
It would be worth while 
to look over china-closets, and see if any of the 
articles have grown since they were deposited 
there. Joun Pieeor, Jun. 
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STAINS IN OLD Dreps, Etc. — I have a very old 
map or plan of an estate with the buildings, Xc. 

inted on vellum, and another on parchment. 

hey are dreadfully stained. How can I get out 
the stains without injury ? ADAMAS. 


Joun Srepuens published Dialogues intended 
for Sunday School Reading and Recitation, 1828. 
Can any reader who has seen this book inform me 
whether these Dialogues are written in a dramatic 
form, after the manner of Sacred Dramas, and 
whether they are composed by Mr. Stephens? 
Any information regarding the author and his 
other writings would be acceptable. R. 1 


WaLtacr. — When was William Wallace, the 


hero in Scottish history, knighted, and by whom ? | 


Can any of your readers refer me to an undoubted 
authority ? F. J. J. 
Liverpool. 


Queries with Answers. 


Lucirer.—This word is now used as a poetical 
synonym for Satan. Can any correspondent say 
when the use began, and whether it now extends 
beyond the English language? Lord Byron, ad- 
dressing Napoleon after his overthrow, says — 

“ Since him, miscalled the morning star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far.” 


I doubt not there are earlier examples. But how 


early? It is certain that in the fourth century 
there was no such use, as Lucifer was then a 
Christian name and borne by a very celebrated 
Bishop of Cagliari. 

My own theory is, that the practice has arisen 


from a popular misunderstanding of the text of 
the Prophet Isaiah, in which, addressing the King 
of Babylon, the Prophet describes him as falling 
from his throne, as if the morning star should 
fall from heaven: “ How art thou fallen, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning!” I suspect that 
persons who heard this chapter read in church, 
and did not understand the allusion, imagined 
that it referred to the fall of the angels from 
heaven. I have no books within reach to enable 
me to support or discard this conjecture. Does 
Milton anywhere appear to know the word as a 
name of his “hero”? I believe not. Johnson, 
I find, does not admit it at all in his dictionary. 
MALVERN WELLS. 
[“ Lucifer is, in fact,” says Miss Yonge, “no profane 
or Satanic title. It is the Latin Lwuciferus, the light- 
bringer, the morning star, equivalent to the Greek 
gwrpopes, and was a Christian name in early times, 
borne even by one of the popes, It only acquired its 
present association from the apostrophe of the ruined king 
of Babylon, in Isaiah, as a fallen star: ‘ How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!’ 
Thence, as this destruction was assuredly a type of the 
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fall of Satan, Milton took Lucifer as the title of his 
demon of pride, and this name of the pure pale herald of 
daylight has become hateful to Christian ears” (History 
of Christian Names, i. 289). 

There is an allusion to the fabled palace of Lucifer in 
Milton’s elegy upon the death of Bishop Andrewes. ‘The 
“ Luciferi domus” alluded to, we learn from a note in the 
Aldine edition of Milton (iii. 263), is the palace of the 
sun; and not, as conjectured by T. Warton, the abode of 
Satan. Milton, however, in the Paradise Lost (book v. 


| ver. 757), appears to have adopted the popular gloss upon 


Isaiah xiv. See “N. & Q.,” 1* 8. v. 275, 352. | 

Hors inv Berr.—How long have hops been 
used in brewing of beer? In the Harleian MS. 
No. 980, fol. 279, it is stated — 

“ That about the 4th of Henry VI. [ 1425-6] an informa- 
tion was exhibited against one for putting an unwhole- 
some kind of weed called an hopp into his brewing.” 


M. 


[The hop is probably indigenous in England, and in 
common with alehoof, or ground ivy, has been used from 
very ancient times for a bitter condiment to beer ; though 
perhaps its cultivation for the purpose may be of more 
recent date, at which time a foreign name may have 
superseded its vernacular one. Fuller, in his Worthies 
(art. Essex) notices a petition to parliament in the reign 
of Henry VI. against “that wicked weed called hops.” 


| He says, “ They are not so bitter in themselves as others 


have been against them, accusing hops for noxicus ; pre- 
serving beer, but destroying those who drink it.” In the 
Northumberland Household Book mention is also made of 
hops as being used for brewing in England in the year 
1512, In 1528 their use was prohibited under severé 
penalties. In Rastell’s Collection of Entries it is stated 
that “an aleman brought an action against his brewer 
for spoiling his ale, by putting a certain weed called a hop, 
and recovered damages against his brewer.” Even Bluff 
Harry, who loved a sparkling glass, appears to have been 
prejudiced against hops; for in a MS, dated Eltham, 
January, 1530, occurs an injunction to his brewer “ not 
to put any hops or brimstone into the ale!” 

An interesting series of articles on the history of hops 
appeared in Vol. ii. 2nd Series, of “N. & Q.,” of which 
the foregoing is a compendious account. | 


GiIpEoN OvsELEY.—The name of this worthy 
man, mentioned by CurHsEert BeEpE in his in- 


| teresting article in 3" S. xi. 493, induces me to 


ask when and where Mr. Ouseley died ? I think 


| he was an English gentlemen, and a relative of the 
| English baronet of that name. In early life he 
| became attached to the Wesleyans; was ap- 
| pointed a minister; but not liking the bondage of 


obedience to the Conference in matters of resi- 


| dence, he broke the bonds, and itinerated in Ire- 
| land on his own responsibility. He was remark- 


able for his controversial zeal, on account of 
which he suffered many things. At different 
times, from personal violence, he lost an eye, had 
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his arms and legs broken and injured, his ribs 
were broken two or three times, and his life often 
endangered. I think this was his only title to be 
called an Jrish missionary. When I was a boy 
I well remember hearing him preach in the West 
of Ireland, at the house of a friend. 
George Lioyp. 

Darlington. 

[ Mr. Gideon Ouseley died at Dublin on May 14, 1839. 
In 1847 was published “ A Memorial of the Ministerial 


Life of the Rev. Gideon Ouseley, Irish Missionary: com- | 


prising Sketches of the Mission in connection with which 
he laboured, under the direction of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference ; with notices of some of the most distinguished 
Irish Methodist Missionaries. By William Reilly.” 
12mo. | 


Brrtuprace or Cromwewt’s Morner. — The 
late Hugh Miller, in one of his Essays, p. 36, 
mentions an old house near Queensferry, in which 
Oliver Cromwell's mother, Elizabeth Stuart, “ first 
saw the light.” 

Probably he alludes to Rosyth Castle, once the 
seat of the Stuarts of Rosyth, “a branch (as the 

uide-books tell us) of the royal house of Scot- 
and.” But I venture to ask on what authority 
the statement rests of Oliver's mother having 
been born in Scotland? It is not to be found in 


Noble’s or Carlyle’s memoirs of Cromwell. Her 
family belonged to the town of Ely, and had been 


long settled there, if we may judge from a pas- 
sage in Principal Tulloch’s English Puritanism. 
A. CovENTRY. 

[ This tradition is thus noticed in the New Statistical 
Account of Scotland, ix, 240: “ The Castle of Rosyth is 
said by Sir Robert Sibbald to have been the seat of 
Stewart of Rosyth or Durisdeer, a descendant of James 
Stewart, brother to Walter, the great Steward of Scot- 
land, and father of Robert II. There is a tradition that 
the mother of Oliver Cromwell was born in it, and that 
the Protector visited it when he commanded the army in 
Scotland. It is now [1836] the property of the Earl of 
Hopetoun.” The genealogists assure us, that Elizabeth 
Steward, the mother of the Protector, was “ indubitably 
descended from the Royal Stuart family of Scotland,” 
and could; still count kindred with them. Carlyle’s 
Cromwell, i. 31. ] 


ARcHBISHOP OF SPALATRO’s SERMON ON Ro- 
MANS XIII. 12.—In a sermon before me, preached 
in July 1618, reference is made to a sermon by 
the celebrated Mark Antony De Dominis, “ Arch. 
of Spalat. Ser. on Rom. 12, 13.” As the page is 
added, it seems to be a separate publication. I 
should be much obliged to any one who would 
give me the title and date of this sermon, and 
should be glad to get a sight of it if possible. 

Q. Q. 

[It is entitled “A Sermon preached in Italian, by the | 
most Reverend father, Mare’ Antony De Dominis, Archb. | 
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of Spalato, the first Sunday in Advent, Anno 1617, in 
the Mercers Chappel in London, to the Italians in that 
City, and many other Honorable Auditors then as- 
sembled, upon the 12. verse of the 13. Chapter to the Ro- 
mans, being part of the Epistle for that day. First pub- 
lished in Italian by the Author, and thereout translated 
into English, London, Printed by John Bill, 1617, 4to.” 
Copies of both the Italian and English editions are in the 
British Museum and in the Bodleian. ] 


24rn or Fesrvary.— Will any of the well- 
informed correspondents of your valuable journal 
say ifthe year of the nineteenth century in which 
a document bearing in it the day of the week 
Tuesday, and also the day of the month, Feb, 24, 
ean be discovered? The only result that I can 
obtain from Nicolas’s Chronology of Histury, p. 49, 
50, “Tables of Dominical Letters, tables D and 
E,” is, that it was in one of certain given years of 
the several solar cycles of the present century. 

TH. 

[ We find no difficulty in our correspondent’s question, 
If the 24th Feb. be a Tuesday, the 22nd is a Sunday. Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s Table E, in his Chronology of History, at 
p. 50, shows that whenever the 22nd Feb. is a Sunday the 
Dominical letter is D ; and his Table D, at p. 49, shows, 
that during the nineteenth century, the years 1801, 1807, 
1812, 1818, 1824, 1829, 1835, 1840, 1846, 1852, 1857, and 
1863, have been the years on which D, either alone or 


jointly, has been “the Dominical letter. In one of these 


years, therefore, the document in question was written. 
Our correspondent will find the same information, given 
in perhaps an easier form, in Mr. Bond’s Handy Book 
of Rules for Verifying Dates, 8vo, 1866. } 


Leastnes Lewp.— What is the meaning of this 
expression in the Prologue to Gay’s “ Shepherd’s 
Week”? — 

“Ye weavers, all your shuttles throw, 
And bid broadecloths and serges grow, 
For trading free shall thrive again 
Nor leasings lewd affright the swain.” 
Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 

[ This passage from Gay is quoted among the examples 
under the word “ Leasing,” both in Todd’s Johnson and 
in Richardson’s Dictionary. The word leasing is there 
explained as meaning “lying ramour, false report ; lying, 
falsehood ; leasing-mongers, dealers in lying.” The word 
occurs in Psalm iv, 2.] 

Qvoratron.—Can you tell me whence the well- 
known line — 

‘Pleased with a feather, tickled with a straw,” 
is taken ? C. P. M. 
[ Pope, Epistle ii. line 275, has the following couplet :— 
“ Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” | 
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Replies. 
DONATUS DE GRAMMATICA. 
(3"¢ S. xi. 6.) 
PRINTING. 


Qed S. vy. 439; 





ZLIUS 


THE HISTORY OF 

i, 277, 340, 402; viii. 62; 
xi. 23; xii. 124, 171.) 
“It seems unpardonable,” says Beloe, in his Anecdotes 
of Literature, iv. 365, “to undertake the giving an ac- 
count of the writers on the subject of Grammar, without 
saying something of Donatus, whose tract on the eight 
parts of speech has afforded so fertile a source of discussion 
to bibliographers. Popular as this tract was, and useful 
as it probably was found, it seems a reasonable conjec- 
ture that in the infancy of typography this might exer- 
cise the first labours of the earlier printers. We know 
that this was the case with regard to Sweynheim and 
Pannartz, whose first production it was at their press 
eMtablished at the Subiaco monastery” [in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma]. ‘They commenced their splendid 
typographical career by working off three hundred copies 
of a small book which they named Donatus pro puerulis, 


of which it is supposed not a single fragment has survived 


to our days.”—Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer, p. 273. 
Cf. Quirinus de Scriptor, Optim. Editionibus, edit. a 
Sehelhornio, p. 233. “Those who are fond of biblio- 
graphical researches respecting the early editions of the 
grammar of Alius Donatus may in addition to what is 
said of them in Warton’s interesting note [ Price’s edit. ii. 
117] consult the facsimile plates of the ancient editions 
printed abroad in Meerman’s Orig. Typog. vol. ii., and 
the clear and erudite manner in which Daunon discourses 


respecting the early editions by Sweynbeim and Pannartz | 


and others.” [The labours of Sweynheim and Pannartz 
extended from 1467 to 1475.] 

“ Analyse des Opinions diverses sur [ Origine de [ Im- 
primerie, p. 15 et seq.. The following from Mr. George 
Chalmers is well worth subjoining. The Donat which is 
mentioned in this record was a grammar ; from Donatus, 
a celebrated grammarian, who was the preceptor of St. 
Jerome, and lived at Rome in the year of the Christian 
era 354, (By an easy transition the Donat came to sig- 
nify the Elements of any art.”) Ames and Herbert’s 
Typ. Antiq. ed. by Dibdin, vol. ii. 306. “Donatus non 


Authoris sed libri cujusdam titulus, estque Institutio | 
Grammatices, Harlemi ligno foliatim incisa, ibidemque | 


circa annum Christi 1440 edita, et sic conglutinata, teste 
P. Scriverio in Tract. de Arte Typographica. 
artis Typographice primum specimen habetur.—Beug- 
hem, Jncunubula Typographia, s. v. Donatus; cf. Meer- 
man, i. p.127. “ Meerman’s book is written with the 
view of demonstrating that Koster was the inventor of 
the art of printing; and that Harlem, not Mentz, may 
claim the honour of priority Fanciful as his 
hypothesis relating to Harlem and Koster may appear, 
his book contains a great deal of curious and important 
matter, in the greatest degree illustrative of the early 
history of typography. On the subject of the Donatus 


assigned by Meerman to Koster [anté an, 1441] see his | 
| ous firm of printers, Guttemberg, Fust, and Schoeffer, 


Orig. Typ. c. v. 16;” Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, iv. 
pp. 368, 395. ef. Chevillier, p, 283; Oudin’s Dissert. de 
primis artis typographice inventoribus, vol. iii. 2743, and 
Ottley’s Inquiry concerning the Invention of Printing, 
p- 166, who gives extracts from another work written to 
support the claims of Haerlem, Dissertation sur lorigine 


de linvention et le perfectionnement de ? Imprime rie, par | 


Jacques Koning, Amsterdam, 1819, 8vo. 
Meerman describes thirteen early printed editions of 
Donatus, inter alia: Donatus Minor. pag. 1, Icon Docentis. 
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| ologwisatus ; 
and Panzer, One edition under this title was printed at 
| Spire, a, 


| years 1440 and 1450.” 


Vulgo | 


| ously 
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pag. 2; Icon S. Hieronymi, Char. Goth. Donatus ethim- 

Char. Goth. Cf. Santander, ii, 380; Brunet, 
1471. (In the Royal Library, Brit. Mus.) 
Another at Memmingen. Donatus Minor cum Remigio 
ad vsum Scholari anglicanari pusillori in domo Caxton 
westmonasterio [Wynkyn de Worde], quarto, See 
Dibdin’s edition of Ames & Herbert, ii. 306-8. “ In the 
Pepysian collection, Cambridge, supposed to be unique.” 
Hartshorne. Is it not the same edition as that mentioned 
in the Bodleian Catalogue, 4to, Lond, per Wynandum de 
Worde, s. a.? Wynkynde Worde, Caxton’s journeyman, 
continued printing from 1495 to 1536, Editio altera, 
Donatus pro pueris. Ad caleem, Printed at West- 
mynstre in Caxton’s house, by Wynkyn de Worde, Char, 
Goth. 

“ It is well known to the learned,” says Cotton, “ that 
Strasburg (Argentina) is one of those towns which put 
in a claim to the honour of giving birth to the typo- 
graphic art ; and it has been contended by Schepflin and 
others that John Gutenberg printed here between the 
See Santander, vol, i. 81, sq.) 

Donatus is supposed to have been the first pro- 
duction of the Gutenberg press at Strasbourg 
between the years 1436 and 1440. See Fischer's 
Typographischen Seltenheiter, pt. 1, p. 86 (referred 
to in the Bibliotheca Spénceriana, iii. 63.) There 
can be no doubt but that Donatus was also printed 
at Mentz, and perhaps by more than one of the 
first printers at that place, Gutenberg, Fust, and 
Schoiffer. See Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana ab 
Angelo Roccha, p. 411, and Santander, ii. 179. 

“Whoever is desirous of having a fair idea of what 
may properly be called the evidence which we possess 
respecting the invention of typography must not too im- 


| plicitly trust Santander; as, to serve the present turn, 


and bolster up his particular opinions, he seldom scruples 
to omit whatever would make against his system, or to 


| exaggerate and give a forced interpretation to what he 


thinks in its favour. Thus in quoting the testimony of 
Ulric Zell, in the Cologne Chronicle, he is quite silent 
upon what is said in it of the Donatuses of Holland; and 
in like manner, when in the few remaining pages of his 
dissertation he has occasion to cite the very interesting 
account of the invention and establishment of printing at 
Mentz, inserted in the Annales Hirsaugienses (see chap. 
iv.), and which was written by the respectable Trithe- 
mius upon the authority of Schoeffer himself, he studi- 
y leaves out the beginning of the narrative | ad 
annum 1450] evidently because it states that the first 
book printed by Gutenberg and Fust was printed from en- 
graved wooden blocks, and that the idea of separate charac- 


| ters did not occur to them till afterwards ; and he thought 


the circumstance likely to throw discredit upon the de- 
positions of the Strasburg process; which he had before 
introduced, in proof that Gutenberg had attempted to 
print with moveable characters, at Strasburg, as early as 
1436 or 1438.” Ottley, p. 150. 

“ The earlier productions of the presses of the illustri- 


supposed to have been executed between the years 1450) 
and 1455, are The Mazarine Latin Bible in two large and 
magnificent volumes, of which seven copies are known : 
a Donatus (for which consult the catalogue of the Duke 
de la Valliére, tom. ii. p. 8, and Denis’ Supplement to the 
Annales Typographici of Maittaire, p. 555), and a Confes- 
sio generalis, or Modus Confitendi, a small rudely-executed 
tract consisting of eight leaves in quarto.” Cotton, s. v. 
Moguntina. There is a specimen of this portion of Dona- 
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tus in the Vallitre Catalogue, and in Heincken’s Idée 
Générale d'une collection complete d Estampes, p. 257, &c. 
“ More ample information and discussion on the invention 
of this noble art, and the claims of Guttenberg, may be 
found in Obeiline’s Essai sur les annales de la vie de Jean 
Gutenberg, 1801 ; Fischer's Essai sur les monumens Typo- 


graphiques de Gutenberg, 1802, 4to: Danon’s Analyse, ut | 


supra, 1803, 8vo; and the better known works of Schoep- 
flin, Meerman, Fournier, Heinecken, and Lambinet.” 
Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, Dibdin’s Typographi- 
cal Antiquities. A large number of testimonies in favour 
of Mentz is given in Oudin’s Dissert. ut supra, capp. ii. iii., 
and Palmer’s General History of Printing, b. 1. chap. iii. 
pp. 9, 12. “The original instrument, which is dated Nov. 
6th, 1455, is decisive in favour of Guttemberg; but the 
honour of single types, made of metal, is ascribed to 
Faust, wherein he received great assistance from his ser- 
vant and son-in-law, Peter Schoeffer,” &c.—Luckombe’s 
History and Art of Printing. “The general opinion of 
late writers is that the art was first perfected at Mentz 
by the famous trio, Fust, Gutenberg, and Schoeffer ; but 
that nevertheless the earliest use of moveable types must 

ised in the rude specimens attributed to Lau- 
rence Coster of Haarlem.”—Blades’s Life and Typography 
of William Caxton, i. p. 38. Dibdin, ut supra, describes a 
Donatus without name of printer, place, or date, folio. 


“Whether Pfister [ay had a press at Bamberg from | 


1461 to 1481, see Bibl. Spencer. i, 94] or Gutenberg be 
the printer of it, it is impossible to speak with decision, 
but every page of the impression wears so rude an aspect 
that I know of few books which carry a stronger ap- 
pearance of having been executed by means of wooden 
blocks than the one under description. It has neither 
signatures, numerals, nor catchwords, and every page ex- 


cept the last contains 25 lines.” 


Nuremberg was amongst the first places to 
admit the newly-discovered art of printing. Creus- 


ner printed there from 1473 to 1497. 
mentions an edition, “Impressum p, Fridericum 
Kreusner” (a Nuremberg, vers. 1472,) which is 
deposited in the public library, as we are told by 
Santander, vol. ii. pp. 380-1. See also Beloe, 
p. 368. 

Augsburgh, Augusta Vindelicorum, was fur- 
nished with the art of printing at a very early 
— Denis describes a Donatus, Auguste Vin- 
delicorum, per Herman Kaestlin, 1481. In the 
Bodleian. 

In the same year it was printed Venetiis per 
Erhardum Ratdolt. Joannes de Spira established 
his press at Venice in 1469. 

Cologne, Colonia Agrippina, an imperial city of 
Germany, was one of the first towns to receive 
and adopt the art of printing after it had been 
promulgated from Mayence. Donatus was there 

rinted in 1499 and 1500. Panzer describes no 

ess than forty-two editions of grammatical tracts 
by this author, or commentaries on them, after 
this date. 

“The popularity of the Ars Grammatica, especially of 
the second part, De octo partibus Orationis, is sufficiently 
evinced by the prodigious number of editions which ap- 
peared during the infancy of printing, most of them in 
Gothic characters, without date or name of place or of prin- 
ter, and the typographical history of no work, with the 
exception of the Scriptures, has excited more interest 
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| mandy. 

| instigation of Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Brenet | Jenson was sent to Mentz by Louis XI., a great friend 
ine 


| 1470 and 1482... 
| the year 1481, as after that period no book appeared with 


&c. 8vo. 
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among bibliographers, or given them more trouble.”"— 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. 
Santander (vol. ii, 380) describes various fragments of 
the “ Donatus,” which have at different times been dis- 


| covered. See also Sotheby’s Principia Typog., p. 129, sq. 


In reference to the beautiful and interesting 
volume entitled Diomedes, Radcliffe (Bibliotheca 
Chetham., vol. ii. No. 5564), remarks : — 


“ Editio Princeps et Perantiqua ; cum illuminationibus, 
Per Nicolaum Jenson Gallicum. Sine anni et loci indicio, 
(Jenson Venetiis. Artem typographicam exercuisse ab anno 
1461 ad 1481 memoravit Maittaire ap. Annal. Typog. 
vol, i. p. 37, sqq.)” The contents, which may be gathered 
from the first t af (the authors in this collection de re 
grammatica, are Diomedes, Phocas, Caper, Agretius, 
Donatus, Servius, and Sergius), are given by Beloe, 
iv. 375, and Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, iii. 62. 
The former observes, ‘This book is by no means of com- 
mon occurrence.’ I only know of one, which is in the 
collection of Lord Spencer.” “This impression is de- 
scribed with sufficient minuteness by Fossi in the Bibl. 
Magliabech. vol. i. col 615-16.” Dibdin, See also De 
Bure, Belles Lettres, i. 2259 ; and Brunet, who remarks 
that it was intended as a sequel to Nonnius Marcellus 
printed by Jenson in 1476. 

“I gladly avail myself,” says Beloe, “ of this opportu- 
nity to pay my tribute of respect to an individual (Jen- 
son) who has conferred such essential obligations upon 
literature. So sensible of this have the friends of litera- 
ture been that, like Homer, it has been contended what 
place had the honour of his birth ; some having peas 
that he was a German, and others a native of Denmark. 
The truth is, that he was born in France, and was occu- 
pied in some department of the mint at Tours, in Nor- 
As our Caxton was sent by Henry VI. at the 


of learning, to be initiated in the mysteries of the new art 
of printing. ... . Jenson established himself at Venice, 
and produced a great number of books between the years 
. - It is probable that he died about 


his name. Some writers have erroneously ascribed to 


| Jenson the honour of the invention of printing ; but this 


has arisen from a misconception or from a too literal in- 
terpretation of certain passages concerning him, which 
were only intended to claim to him the improvement, 
and not the contrivance of the art.”—iv. pp. 403-6. 

“ A reimpression of this collection appeared in 1486, 4to, 


| Vicent. per Henr. de sancto Urso.—Ed. alt. fol. Ven. 


1495,—Ed, alt. Jo. Riuius recensuit, fol. Ven. per Jo, 
Rubeum et Bernardinum fratres Vercellenses, 1511.— 
Grammatici varii, sc. Probus; Max Victorinus; us ; 
Seruius ; Sergius; Attilius Fortunatianus ; Donatianus ; 
Ceesius Bassus; Terentianus Maurus, et Beda; ed. H. 


| Joh. Parrhasio, fol. Mediolani, Joh. Ang. Seinzenzeler, 


1504.—Grammatici illustres 12, fol. in wdibus Ascens. 
1516.—Diomedes grammaticus aliique decem et novem 
authores, &c. fol. Venet. 1522.—Diomedis grammatici 


| opus ab Joh. Cesario emendatum ; item Donati de ora- 


tionis partibus et barbarismo libellus ab eodem recogni- 


| tus, 8vo. Haganoe, per Joh. Secerium, 1526.—Rei gram- 


matice [Scriptores], scil. Palemon, Scaurus, Donatus, 
Basil. per Adamum Petrum, 1527,—Gramma- 
tice Latin auctores Latini per Heliam Putschium editi. 
4to. Hanov. 1605. Donatus is one of the thirty gram- 
marians in this collection, See De Bure, 2250; Fabricii 


| Bibl. Latina, pp. 256-64; ejusdem Suppl. 781-97; Bibl. 


Regie Catalogus in Brit. Museo.—Corpus Grammaticorum 
Latinorum yeterum collegit, auxit, recensuit, ac potiorem 
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lectionis varietatem adjecit Frid. Lindemannus. 3 vols. 
4to, Lips. These are all in the Bodleian library. Gres- 
well, in his Annals of Parisian Typography, mentions 
Diomedis de arte grammatica opus utilissimum, per 
Joan. Petit. Sequuntur Phocas, Caper, Agretius, Dona- 
tus, Servius et Sergius. Char. Rom. 4to, T. Kerver, 
1494. 

The work of Donatus has usually been pub- 
lished in the form of two or more distinct and 
separate tracts—1l. “Ars sive Editio prima, de 
literis, syllabis, pedibus et tonis.” This tract was 
rinted in Beds Opp. vol. i. as well as in the col- 
dees of Putschius and Lindemannus. “ Editio 
Secunda, de octo partibus Orationis,” as above, 
also in Bede’s Opp.; but Dr. Giles, in his new 
edition, rejects these, as they can no longer be re- 
tained among Bede’s works. To these are com- 


in another (fol. 154), by mistake, Cara Cowz in 
Clowze, rendering both the hoare rock in the wood ; 
and as we know that Camden saw Carew’s MS., 
what can be plainer than that he took the name 
and its rendering from him, the latter part of both 
being somehow or other omitted ? * 

That the place had the name of St. Michael's 
Mount before its connection with Mont Sant Mi- 
chel (Normandy) is plain from the way it is named 
in Domesday, and in the Charter of Edward the 
Confessor given in Oliver's Monasticon, Davies 
Gilbert, &c. By the bye, the Rev. Rice Rees, in 
his Essay on Welsh Saints, published 1836, says 
that the old story of St. Keyna meeting her 
nephew, St. Cadoc, at Mount St. Michael, has no- 
thing to do with Cornwall, the hill in question 


monly annexed, “ De barbarismo,” “De sole- | being one so called near Abergavenny, which still 


cismo,” “ De ceteris vitiis,” “ De metaplasmo,” 
“De schematibus,” “ De tropis.” 
BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


CORNISH NAME OF ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT. 
(3 S, xi. 357, 522.) 

I by no means stated in my communication 
(3 S. xi. 357) that St. Michael’s Mount could 
not have had two designations. I know well, from 
long study of Cornish names, that most of these 


are significant appellatives, and that these appella- | 


tions are taken from some one of many noticeable 
features, and that as different persons would 
choose different characteristics to distinguish the 
same place or object by, it would have several 
names, until one, y common usage and consent, 
came to be considered as a, in fact, the proper 
name 


is given as such by Borlase, but I am inclined to 
think he borrowed it from the Armoric. Itis not 
found in Williams's invaluable Lexicon Cornu Bri- 
tannicum, but is given in Le Gonidec’s Dictionnaire 
Breton- Francaise. As an Armoric word, however, 
as Le Gonidec says, “‘ dans la bouche de plusieurs 
Bretons,” z would be sounded th, which would 
make it the same as the Cornish coth, “old,” of 
the Lexicon; but further, as ¢, th; d, dh in old 
Cornish, became in later times s, =, Camden’s 
Careg Cowse might be old rock. But this is not 
the term used by either of Camden’s translators. 
Gough has Grey; Bishop Gibson, Hoary rock. 
Of course, what is old may be grey or hoary. 


| 


| 
| 


| the source of the error (fol. 154). 


| 


maintains its sacred character. 

If I am wrong in the illustration I used of 
Penny come quick, I err in good company— Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, in his paper on “The Jews in 
Cornwall” (Macmillan, April, p. 486), using it in a 
similar way. It is true an, not y, is the Cornish 
article. Yis Welsh; but, as the Welsh and Cor- 
nish were formerly but one language, y may re- 
main as an article in some old names, and it is 
recognised as the article by Lhuyd, Borlase, 
Pryce, &e. Joun Bannister. 

Parsonage, St. Day, Cornwall. 


Having very recently visited the British Mu- 
seum library, I am able to state that Carew is not 
the earliest authority for the old Cornish name of 
the Mount, for it is mentioned by Camden, 
though less fully than by Carew, in the four 


ke : ; 4 ~ > “i 
» | editions s B 586, 1587, 159 
Nor did I deny that coz, “ old,” was Comish. It | editions of his Britannia (1586, 1587, 1594, and 


1600) published before the date of the first edition 
of the Survey (1602). In each he gives the 
name thus: “ Careg Cowse, i.e. rupis cana.” Nor- 
den, who is said to have made his survey in 1584, 
gives the name in the same form. 
Ww. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


Cara Cowz in CLrowze. — Though somewhat 
new to this branch of criticism, I may perhaps be 
able, from my knowledge of the Celtic tongue 





Further confirmation 
is found (fol. 6), where Carew gives Caraclouse as the com- 
mon name of a peculiar stone, now called Catacleuse or 


Now, though in this remote corner of England | Catacleu. 


cannot have access to Camden’s original Latin 
text, yet I am pretty sure he did not intend, 
whatever word he uses, to mean simply old. 
William of Worcester gives us “le Hore rok in 
the Wodd ;” Carew gives as the Cornish of this 
in one place (fol. 3) Cara Clowse in Cowse;* and 

* I overlooked this in my former communication. This 
reading fully confirms the conjecture I threw out as to 


| 
} 


| 


* I should feel obliged to the Editor to give the ori- 
ginal Latin of “ Careg Cowse, i. e. a hoary rock.” This 
is given by Bishop Gibson as part of the text, So also 
Philemon Holland, p. 188 (ed. 1610) “ Careg Cowse, that 
is, the hoary crag or rock.” The author of the Life of 
Carew, prefixed to the edition of his works, 1769, says, — 
“Mr, Camden, in the sixth edition of his Britannia, 
printed in epee at the end of his account of 
Cornwall, that our author had been his chief guide through 
it.” 
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in its various dialects, to throw a little light on 
the British name of St. Michael’s Mount, as above 
quoted. 
cloiehé. 
down phonetically by Carew, Camden, Gilbert, 
and the other authorities alluded to in your note, 
the words given by them correspond pretty closely 
with the Celtic pronunciation of the name, as I 
suppose it to be. The meaning of my version, 
however, is not “ the grey rock in the wood,” but 
“the grey rock of the stone,” or seat or chair. 
This derivation includes both “ Myghel’s Mount 
and Chaire.” 


Your readers have all heard of the stone (or | 
began to wane, she was married in the provinces 


coronation chair) of Scone, on which the Scot- 
tish kings were crowned; and the term applies 


equally to the seat on which the great Cornish | 


saint was supposed to be “enthroned.” There is 
no such word as Clowze or Kuz in the Cornish 
language ; nor is there any expression that sounds 
like either of them which denotes “a wood,” so 
far as I know. The name for it in Gaelic is 
Coillé; and although I have not a Cornish dic- 


tionary beside me, I am inclined to think that the | 


term used there is not very dissimilar in sound or 
spelling from that which I have given. Whereas 
cloiehe (the genitive of claeh, or stone,) comes 
tolerably near the phonetic Clowze, while it brings 
out precisely the ancient British name of St. 
Michael's Mount 
Grey Rock and Chair. 
Aberdeen. 


W. M. 8. 


PARC AUX CERFS. 
(3" S. xii. 8.) 


The Pare aux Cerfs of Louis XV. had a real 
existence, although it has been the subject of 
much exaggeration, especially by writers of the 
revolutionary period. The recent researches of 
M. le Roi, the conservateur de la Bibliothéque de 
Versaille, have thrown much light on what has 
hitherto been an historical mystery. ‘They are to 
be found in his interesting work entitled Curio- 
sités historiques sur Louis XIII, NIV, a XV, 
Mesdames de Maintenon, de Pompadour, e Du- 
barri, —a copy of which is in the library of the 
British Museum 

The original Pare aux Cerfs was founded by 
Louis XIII. for the rearing of animals for the 
chase, and existed until 1694, when Louis XIV. 
took the land for building. The notorious sera- 
glio of his successor took its name from being 
situated in a street built on the ground. It con- 
sisted of one small house, containing only four rooms 
and a few closets, and was situated in the present 
Rue St. Médéric at Versailles. It was established 
by Madame de Pompadour as a means of retain- 
ing her influence over the king, when her own 
charms had ceased to captivate him. The house 
was bought for him, as appears by the deed of 


If [am not mistaken it is Carrig glas na | 
As the name appears to have been taken | 


Carrig glas na cloiché, or the | 
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sale dated Nov. 25,1755. It was closed by the 
last favourite, Madame du Barri, in 1771: her 
influence over her royal lover having become 
paramount. It passed into private hands, and 
still exists as a private residence. It appears from 
the memoirs of Madame du Hausset, the waiting. 
woman of Madame de Pompadour, that ther 
were never more than two women, and very often 
only one at the same time in the house, which 
was frequently vacant for several months. Lebel, 
the king's valet de chambre, was at the head of the 
small establishment under an assumed name, and 


| the king himself passed as a nobleman of the 


court. When the favour of the fair prisoner 
with a dowry of 100,000 livres. If she becamea 
mother there, she was seldom allowed to retain 
her child, which received an annuity of 10,000 @ 
12,000 livres. As years passed on, the recipients 
of this bounty became numerous, and when any 


| died the others inherited the portion that had 


thus lapsed. It would be impossible to say what 
may have been the entire outlay on the Parc aur 
Cerfs; but the assertion of the historian Lacre- 


| telle, who carries the sum up to a hundred mil- 


lions, is evidently a gross exaggeration—as well 


| as that of Soulavie, in the Memoirs of the Duke & 


Richelieu, who states that Louis XV. had por 
tioned off as many as 1800 damsels, who resided 
in various elegant little retreats dispersed up and 
down the Pare. M. le Roi has reduced all thes 
wild reports to the dull level of fact; and if the 


| hoary voluptuary is not exonerated, at all events 


the measure of his iniquity is much lightened. 


| In connection with this subject, I may be allowed 


to state that M. le Roi’s book contains some very 


| curious particulars concerning the two personages 


who established and brought to a close an insti- 
tution of so peculiar a character. The learned 
librarian has brought to light the contempors- 
neous manuscript reports of the actual cost 
France of the reign of these two sultanas. The 
sums distributed by Madame de Pompadour, dum 
ing the nineteen years of her favour, amount # 
36,327,268 livres 16 and 5 deniers; and 
those expended by Madame du Barri, from the 
commencement of her influence in 1769 to the 
time of her death on the scaffold in 1793, reach 
the amount of 12,429,559 livres. M. le Roi gives 
the details of these enormous sums, and very 
curious they are; but it would lead too far to 
enter into further particulars, and I can only refer 
to his interesting volume. J. B. Drrcmrre. 


sous 


Of the detestable grossness of Louis XV. ther 
can be no shadow of a doubt. On the authority d 
Lacretelle, Fantin, and Voltaire, The Penny Cycle 
pe dia 8. Lys, 

“ After the death of his mistress, the Marchioness of 
Pompadour, an ambitious intriguing woman, but who 
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dill some elevation of mind, he became attached to a 
more vulgar woman, Du Barry, and at last formed a re- 
gular harem after the fashion of the Eastern sultans, but 
more odious from its contrast with European manners, 
which was called the Pare aux Cerfs” (xiv. 168), “ The 
court of France, which, from the time of the Merovingian 
founders of the monarchy, had been, with the exception 
of a very few reigns, remarkable for its licentiousness, be- 


came, during the regency and the subsequent reign of 


Louis XV., the abode of the most barefaced profligacy. 
ed? os The accounts of those scenes which have been 
transmitted to us in the memoirs of several of the actors, 
and women too, seem almost incredible.” — (Madame 
Necker, Nouveaux Melange Historiques, ii. 39; Penny 
Cye., iii, 511.)* 

Capefigue (Louis XV et la Société du 18* siecle, 
ch, xlix. an. 1774) says, — 
société dont le mariage de Figaro 
devint ensuite [expression l'école encyclopédique 
avait ravagé les idées et les maurs; le sensualisme de 
Diderot, les petits contes libertins de Crébillon, de Mar- 
montel, avaient achevé de déhonter le monde; c’était de 
Vivresse; le pouvoir se laissait briser comme la famille ; 
on ne s'expliquait méme pas comment une telle démorali- 
sation pouvait durer.” 


“On entrait dans cett 


T. J. Buckton. 
Streatham Place, 8. 


This is not a particularly pleasant subject to | 


write about; still, as the mission of “ N. & Q.”’ is 
to elicit truth and to clear up doubts, unpleasant 
subjects must occasionally be introduced into its 
pages. There can be no doubt that Louis XV., 
who I suppose was one of the most wicked kings 
that ever disgracea a throne, maintained this 
establishment. Sir Archibald Alison (istory 
of Europe, ed. 1853, vol. i. p. 181), quoting La- 
cretelle as his authority, says,— 

“It was no wonder the Parisians were tired of Louis 
XV. The Pare aux Cerfs alone cost the nation, while it 
was kept up, no less than 100,000,000 francs, or 4,000,0007, 
sterling.” 

Again, at p. 182,— 

“What is very remarkable, her | Madame du Barri’s | 
lasting ascend ney was founded, in a great degree, on the 
skill with which she sought out, and the taste with which 
she arrayed other rivals to herself; and the numerous 
beauties of the establishment called the Pare aua Cerf, 
who were successively led to the royal couch, never 
diminished her lasting influence.” : 

Carlyle, who is an incontrovertible authority on 
all matters connected with the Revolution and the 
times immediately preceding it, alludes to this in- 
famous establishment in his French Revolution, 
vol. i. p. 14: — 

“Was he (Louis XV.) not wont to catechise his very 
girls in the Pare aux C: rfs, and pray with and for them, 
that they might preserve th ir—orthodoxy ? A strange 

* Of one of these girls—for I will not call them ladies— 
Mademoiselle Clairon, it was said : 

“Son triumphe le plus certain 
Est d’avoir en débauche égalé Messaline.” 
Capefique, xlvii. 384 n. 
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fact, not an unexampled one; for there is no animal so 
strange as man,” 

This was the Devil turning monk with a venge- 
ance! Carlyle quotes as his authorities for this 
singular fact Dulaure and Besenval. Those who 
are well read in French memoirs of the eighteenth 
century will doubtless remember numerous allu- 
sions to this royal pigsty. When we read of such 
practices carried on by a monarch of one of the 
greatest nations of the earth, how can we avoid a 
feeling of regret at the failure of the dagger of 
Damiens? Those good folks who believe in “ rose- 
water surgery,” and who are thrilled with horror 
when they read of the guillotine massacres, should 


remember that, bad as the guillotine was, the Par« 


aux Ce rfs and the Lettre de cachet system were in- 

finitely worse. For these and other diseases, /e 

rasotr national was a severe but an effectual cure. 
JONATHAN BovucHIEr. 


), Selwood Place, Brompton, S.W. 


BATTLE OF BAUGE AND THE CARMICHAELS 
OF THAT ILK. 
xi. 120, 483.) 


I should have replied sooner to the remarks of 
J. R.C. on this subject, but I was in hopes of 
having a thorough search in the Lee charter chest 
for any documents bearing on the question; as I 
find, however, that some time must elapse before 
this can be carried out, I think it better not to 
delay any longer. 

1. J. R. C. assumes that a William de Car- 
michael, mentioned in a deed of 1410, is the same 
person who attests the two documents to which 
he refers, dated 1423 and 1454 respectively. 

This is extremely improbable, looking to the 
average duration of life at the period, and the. 
fact that the attestor of the later deed is men- 
tioned in 1437, and must have survived that date 
for a number of years. The explanation ig, that 
they were a grandfather and grandsun, and that 
Sir John of Baugé was the son of the one and 
the father of the other. 

What has misled J. R.C. is supposing that, 
because the latter is described as William Car- 
michael of that ilk in 1423, and Dominus ejusdem 
in 1434, it is impossible that at these dates there 
could have been a Sir John in existence, and in 
possession of the family estates. The error arises 
from inattention to the rules which regulate the 
tenure and transmission of lands in Scotland, and 
the principles of the feudal system of holdings. 

Through the kindness of my friend Mr. Fal- 
coner, of Usk, I have before me the proof sheets 
of a pamphlet he is about to publish upon the 
pedigree of the Dalmahoys of that ilk: one entry 
in which illustrates most forcibly the point in 
question. It is as follows: — 


(3r4 S. 


‘ 
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“ Baptism, 1 Septem., 1648, Sir Alerander Dalmahoy, 
FIER, of that ilk, Dame Marie Nisbet—a daughter named 
Agnes. — Wit" Sir Luis Stuart of Kirkhill ; Sir John 
Dalmahoy of that ilk.” 

Here we have, in the same document, two per- 
sons described as Dalmahoy of that ilk; but the 
addition of the word fer in the case of the first- 
named, makes the matter perfectly clear. In the 
same way William de Carmichael might be most 
properly described as of that ilk, and as Dominus 
ejusdem during the lifetime of his father Sir John. 

In the feudal system you can have no testamen- 
tary destination of lands. Every conveyance must 
be inter vivos. The mode in which an arrange- 
ment to take place after the death of the present 
arn is effected, is as follows : — He conveys 

is estate simpliciter to his intended successor, but 
adds a clause reserving his own life-rent and the 

wer of alteration. Under these circumstances, 

A the grantor and the grantee would be pro- | 
perly described as of that ilk. 

Nothing could be more probable than that Sir | 
John de hee they when on the point of going | 
abroad on a dangerous service, should have made 
a settlement of his estate in the manner described ; | 
and I may add that, looking to the personal ser- 
vices which were due to the crown by its vassals 
in the fifteenth century, permission to serve | 
abroad could only be obtained by an arrangement 
providing an efficient representative of the baron 
to call out and command the contribution to the 
national army which the barony was bound to 
furnish. And what better representative could 
Sir John de Carmichael have than his eldest son ? 
who would as a matter of course, in all deeds 
with which his father had no connection, be | 
thereafter simply described as Dominus ejusdem. 

As to the claim of the Bishop of Orleans to be | 
the hero of Baugé, J. R. C. has not answered my | 
questions : — 

1. If he was in holy orders at the time? in 
which case he could not have used a lance. 

2. In what manner is he to be dovetailed into 
the pedigree of the Carmichaels of that ilk ? 

8. How in those days, when heraldry was a 
science guided by the most stringent rules, and 
before arms could be found and engraved for a 
very moderate honorarium, he could transmit the 
broken spear and the fesse tortilé to that family ? 

In regard to the Carmichaels of Meadowflat, it 
is true that, in the History of the Upper Ward of 
Lanarkshire (vol. i. p. 470), I state that John, the 
third son of Sir John Carmichael of that ilk, ob- 
tained a charter of these lands in 1511. J. R. C., 
however, omits to state that I give as my autho- | 
rity the Register Mag., Sig. Lxv111. 169; and that, 
in the immediately preceding sentence, I mention 
that this only occurred on the failure of an earlier | 
family of the same name, to members of which | 
all his extracts refer. Groree VERE IrvINe. 





| bablement du succts que sa ruse devait avoir. 


| see it 


“ Manvuscrit VENU DE S™ Hétikne” (3° S. xi 
520.)—In reply to Lorp Lyrretton’s query, I 
beg to transcribe the following, which appeared 
in the French “N. & Q.,” L'Intermédiaire, 
Oct. 31, 1864: — 

* Les Confessions de Napoléon Ie.—Je vois annoneé 
comme sorti de presse le mois dernier l’ouvrage suivant: 
Les Confessions de  Empereur Napoléon, petit mémoria} 
écrit de sa main & Sainte-Héléne, parvenu en Angleterre, 
traduit et publié chez John Murray, & Londres (1818), 
Traduit sur le texte anglais, l’original ayant disparu, ¢ 
augmenté de notes par Halbert d’Angers, suivies d'une 
notice historique sur le Duc de Reichstadt, 1864. In-18 
de 166 pages. Metz, imprim. Jangel et Didion. Qu’est-e 
que ce livre? L’énoncé du titre dit-il vrai? Serait-e 
par hasard le fameux Manuscrit venu de Sainte-Hélene, 
qui fit tant de bruit et qui mystifia si bien tout le monde, 
y compris le Duc de Wellington, lorsqu’il fut publié par 
le méme libraire Murray? S’il en est ainsi, je rap 
lerais que Napoléon fut obligé de désavouer cet habi 


| postiche afin de détromper I’Kurope, et qu'il n'y a guér 


plus de vingt ans que l’on en a découvert l’auteur. 

“ Le Genevois Lullin de Chateauvieux, l’ami de Me 
dame de Staél, se trouvant A la campagne dans l'automm 
de 1816, avait amusé sa solitude de ce jeu d’imagination, 
puis avait jeté le paquet a la poste a l’adresse de Murray, 
sans indiquer qui faisait cet envoi, et sans se douter pre 
I] etait 
parvenu & garder son secret, qui aurait pu périr avec lai, 


| comme celui de Junius, si en 1841, ses enfants ayant a 


mis sur la trace par une circonstance fortuite, il n’avait 
lui-méme révélé l’aventure et ouvert le tiroir ot dormait 
depuis un quart de siécle le brouillon de son ouvrage.” 


PAL 


Patxonoeus (3" §, xii. 30.)—I examined the 
tablet in Landulph church several years ago 


| The impression on my recollection is that iti 
| coeval with the date inscribed 


I took a rubbing 
at the time, and if Raopocanakis will favow 
me with a direct communication, I will let him 
it. H, T. ErLacomse. 
Rectory, Clyst St. George, Devon. 


Ruopocanakis, I am glad to find, sustaim 


| what I have for many years considered a just 


scepticism. P 

he burial register of St. Michael, Barbados, 

a copy of an older original, and therefore it® 

extremely doubtful whether the latter contained 

the double row of asterisks which follow th 
entry of “ Paleologus,” as it now appears. 

There were many Greek merchants at the tim 


| in Barbados; besides which, I fancy that “ Pale- 


ologus” is no more exclusively “ royal” tha 
Stewart, Stuart, Tudor, &c. F 

The whole story from beginning to end, 
cluding the reputed “sojourn” in Ferrara, seem# 
to me to be a modern invention not later thi 
the time of Ligon, whose History of Barbads 
Schomburgk quotes, and who is, so far as | @ 
aware, the first quasi authority on the subject. 

“ Orympra Morata” (3" S, xi. 465.) — Like 
wise consult M. Jules Bonnet’s very interestiig 
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little volume: “ Olympia Morata: Episode de la | 


Renaissance en Italie. Chez Grassart, Paris.” 
I possess a volume of this celebrated woman's 
works, together with her husband Ceelius 8. 


Curio’s letters, printed at Basle mpLXx, with a | 


dedication by the latter, of 1562, to Queen Eliza- 
beth. On the back of the red morocco binding is 
repeated five times a crowned heart, surrounded 
by rays, and fleur-de-lys at the four corners. 
“Could I be informed whom the book originally 
belonged to ? P. As Ee 


Asthe subject has been introduced into “N. & Q.,” 
it may interest some readers to pursue it in the 
same; on which account I prefer answering in 
these pages, to sending Mr. PINKERTON a private 


communication, which otherwise I should have 
I am glad to have | 


had much pleasure in doing. 
elicited the valuable information which he has 
given of the French name of this pattern, and 
lace of its manufacture. As I observed before, 

ssess the identical coffee-cup and saucer which 
the Abbé Deterville brought over at the first 
revolution; and also the greater part of the set 
which he had manufactured for him in Stafford- 
shire in imitation of it. 
designed as on the French set: the handles of the 
cups are less graceful, and the saucers rounded in 
the common shape; while the French saucer 
rather turns in, and is more elegant. 


In answer to the inquiry about the marks, my 


French -coffee-cup has no mark at all, but the 
saucer has underneath it an oval, surmounted by 
a ducal coronet; and in the oval is a cypher, 


which I have now made out: it contains the let- | 
In my 


ters G. and A.—all is marked in red. 
English set, every piece is marked underneath ; 
but with a W between two curved and crossed 
lines, like Hogarth’s line of beauty, all in blue 
colour. ' FOR. 


Hienianp Prstors (3" S. xi. 519.)—In answer 
to the query put by Mr. Davies, I may state that 
the Thomas Caddell to whom he refers was a 
famous pistol-maker at Doune, Perthshire, Scot- 
land. Which Thomas Caddell, however, is the 
Thomas after whom Mr. Davres inquires, will be 
a difficult matter to settle, seeing that there were 
three generations of pistol-makers—father, son, and 
grandson, all of whose names were Thomas. ‘The 
Caddell family came from Muthill in Strathearn, 
and settled at Doune, in 1647. The head of the 
family was a blacksmith, but he subsequently 
vecame a pistol-maker, and reached such a pro- 
ficiency in the art as to make the Doune pistols 

ous throughout Scotland. The trade was 


carried on by successive generations of the family | 


till near the close of the last century. The sup- 
pression of the rebellion in 1746, and the _ 
sequent disarmament of the Highlands, was a great 


| to sell as high as sixty guineas a pair. 


The flower is not so well | 


blow to it; in fact, brought about its extinction. 
Some of Caddell’s pistols were richly ornamented 
with silver, gold and jewels, and have been known 
The last 
representative of the Caddell family (Doune 
branch) was drowned near Stirling in 1800. 


| There is in existence an — 


“Inventory of writs of certain subjects in and about 
Doune, which formerly belonged to Thomas Caddell, 


| senior, gunsmith, there; afterwards to Thomas Caddell, 


gunsmith, there; his son, Thomas Caddell, gunsmith ; 
his grandson, and Thomas Caddell, manager of the Cotton 


Bovrson Sprie¢ (3 S, xi. 209, 461; xii. 38.)— | Mill at Corsley, his great grandson, and which were 


afterwards acquired by adjudication at the instance of 
James Smith, manager of the Deanston Works, on a trust 
bond granted by Robert Caddell, slater, in Stirling, cousin 
german and heir of the said Thomas Caddell at Corsley,” 
&c. 

Pistol-making is now a lost art in Doune. A 
John Campbell tried to carry it on after the Cad- 
dells had retired; but the trade gradually declined, 
and finally became extinct in the hands of a 
John Murdoch. About twenty years after Mur- 
doch’s death a John Paterson attempted to re- 
vive the trade; but although he turned out a 


| good article, there was no demand, and with 


Paterson, pistol-making in Doune became a lost 
art. As tothe “F. H.” after whom Mr. Davies 
inquires, we have nothing but conjecture to fall 
back upon. The owner may have been one of 
the Hays of Errol, among whom Francis was a 
favourite name, and is at present borne by the 
Hon. Francis, who was born in 1864. Or they 
may have belonged to one of the Hamiltons, who 


| were created Earls of Haddington in 1619. Or 


they may have been the property of one of the 
Homes, or possibly again of the Hays of Tweedale, 
one of whom at present bears the name of Fre- 
derick. All this, however, is mere conjecture, 

and must be taken guantum valeat. ANON. 
Rozert Brownine’s “ Boy AND ANGEL”: 
“Kyner Roperp or Cysttte” (3° §. xii. 6.)— 
According to Warton (ii. 22.), “ Sir Gowther” 
is only another version of “ Robert the Devil,” 
and therefore of “Kynge Robert of Cysille.” If 
there be verbal similarities between the two men- 
tioned by Mr. Apprs, they are as nothing com- 
pared with the close following of the old poem in 
the modern version of “ King Robert of Sicily” 
in Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn—so close 
as almost to call for some acknowledgment of the 
source whence the modern “ King Robert” is 

taken. LYDIARD. 
Tue Worp “Dore” (3" 8. xii. 7.) — The fol- 
lowing is an instance of the use of the word dole 

by a living author: — 
“ Her father laid the letter in her hand, 
And closed the hand upon it, and she died. 
So that day there was dole in Astolat.” 
Tennyson’s Elaine. 
JoNATHAN BovucuHIeER. 
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Cuevers Famiry (3 8. x. 403, 462.)—It has 
not, I believe, been shown clearly who immedi- 
ately succeeded Edward Chevers, who was created 
Viscount Mount Leinster by James II. Upon 
this point our leading authorities appear to me 
obscure and contradictory. According to Burke 
(Extinct, Dormant, and Abeyant Peerages, 3rd 
ed.), Lord Mount Leinster had an only brother, 
Jerome, succeeded by his sons Christopher and 
Francis, of whom there are now.no male descend- 
ants. This statement is confirmed in “N. & Q.” 
3°48. x. 462, by Mr. Jonn D’Atton. We are, 
however, told elsewhere by this authority (King 
James's Irish Army List, vol. ii. p. 788), that — 

“ After much litigation, Andrew and John Chevers, 
the brother and heir ” [ sic ] “ of Viscount Mount Leinster, 
succeeded in preserving a portion of the estates allotted 
to the family in Galway; and the male line of Andrew 
becoming extinct on the death of his son Hyacinth, John 
Chevers became the representative of the house of Kil- 
lyan.” 

It appears difficult to reconcile these two sets 
of statements. Had Lord Mount Leinster more 
than one brother? If so, what were their names ? 

CALCUTTENSIS. 

Jonannes Scorus Erierna (3 S, xii. 7.)—A 
complete edition of the works of this great man 
was published by the Abbé Migne at Paris in 
1853. The price is about eight or ten francs. 
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There is a copy of it in the London Library, | 


K. P. D. E. 

DrypEn Qvueriss: “Neryes” (3" S. xii. 7.) 

I have not Dryden's plays to refer to, but ee 
; : 

bably neyes means eyes. There is an undoubted 


12, St. James’s Square. 


instance of this in a quotation given in Jesse's | 
History of the British Dog, vol. ii., where, at a | 
bear-baiting, the bear is described “ with his two | 


pinke neyes.” Is not this, by the way, the ety- 
mology of the name Pinckeney? It is an instance 
of the “ epenthetic »,”’ so common in old English. 
In my new edition of Piers Plowman, the first 
volume of which is just ready, the various read- 
ings furnish several instances. Thus, in the 
logue, 1. 42, instead of “ at the ale,” some MSS. 
have “at the nale” or “at nale”; and again, in 
Passus V. 1. 115, instead of “at the oke (oak) ” 
most MSS. have “ at the noke” or “atte noke.” * 
Hence the explanation of the phrase “for the 
nonce,” which simply means “for the once’ 
(A.-S. for than anes), but which so puzzled 
Tyrwhitt, one of our greatest scholars, that he 
was driven to conjecture a derivation from the 
Latin pro nunc. The history of this n seems to be 
simply this,—that the dative of the article takes 


| esquire or a justice. 


TO- | 


the form than in the masculine and neuter in early | 


English, and the accusative masculine takes the 
forms then, than, thane, thene. But when the 
noun following began with u vowel, this x was 


* Hence, John a Noake s, or John Nokes. 


[3r4 S. XII. Jury 20, 67, 


—... 


transferred to the beginning of such word, anj 
this transfer took place not only in the dative anj 
accusative cases, but often in ai/ cases for the men 
sake of euphony, so that we not only find “the 
neyes” in the oblique cases, but even in the 
nominative case. Nor did this addition of n stop 
here; we may go a step further, and dismiss the 
article altogether, and speak of “ two pinke neyes,” 
To add to the confusion thus introduced, we hay 
numerous instances of the reverse process, the 
taking away of an n, so that instead of a nadde, 
we now absurdly write an adder. See Ulphilas’ 
translation of Luke iii. 7—“ kuni nadre,” ¢. ¢.0 
kin of nadders, O generation of vipers. Other in- 
stances are, an auger, an umpire, miswritten fer 
a nauger (a gnawing or biting tool), and @ numpir 
(O. Fr. noumpere). Watrter W. Sxear. 
Cambridge. 


Layne Guosts In THE Rep Sea (3" §, xi 
&.) — Addison, in No. 12 of The Spectator, allui- 
ing to his London lodgings at a good-naturi 
widow’s house one winter, observes that on om 
occasion he entered the room unexpectedly, when 
several young ladies, visitors, were telling storie 
of spirits and apparitions; when, on being told 
that it was only the gentleman, the broken com- 
versation was resumed, and — 

* I seated myself by the candle that stood at one al 
of the table; and pretending to read a book that I tok 
out of my pocket, heard several stories of ghosts that, 
pale as ashes, had stood at the bed’s foot, or walked ove 
a churchyard by moonlight ; and of others that had bea 
conjured into the Red Sea, for disturbing people 
rest,” &c. 

Brand, vol. iii. p. 72 (Bohn), gives a long ex 
tract from Grose: a small portion of which I wil 
cite, referring E. L. to that article for the rest:— 

“A ghost may be laid for any term less than a hu- 
dred years, and in any place or body, full or empty—# 
the solid oak ; the pommel of a sword; a barrel of beer, if 
a yeoman or a simple gentleman ; or a pipe of wine, if@ 
But of all places, what a ghost leat 
likes is the Red Sea ; it being related in many instances 
that ghosts have most earnestly besought exorcists not ® 
confine them in that place. It is nevertheless consider 
an undisputed fact that great numbers are laid ther, 
perhaps from its being a safer place than any nearer@ 
hand, though neither history nor tradition give ay 
account of an escape thence before their time.” 

I think we may perceive a mixture here of the 
classic fable of the wandering ghosts of unburied 
men; and the miracle of the casting out of th 
devils, and their request to our Lord in the Gospel 
history. J.A.G 

Carisbrooke. 


In the form of exorcising persons possessed by 


the devil, prescribed in the Roman Ritual, the 
evil spirit is thus adjured by the exorcist : — 

* Cede ergo Deo +, qui te et malitiam tuam in Pharaone, 
et in exercitu ejus per Moysen servum suum in abyssum 
demersit.” 
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gra 8, XII. Jury 20, 67.) 
This = was the origin of laying a ghost 
in the Red Sea. In an amusing poem, entitled 
“The Ghost of a boiled Scrag of Mutton,” 
which appeared in the Flowers of Literature about 
sixty years ago, there was the following verse 
embodying the idea: — 
« The scholar was versed in all magical lore, 
Most famous was he throughout college ; 
To the Red Sea full many an unquiet ghost, 
To repose with king Pharaoh and his mighty host, 
He had sent through his powerful knowledge.” 
F. C. H. 


Glossary, 


Captain Grose, in his Provincial 
says : — 

“Of all places the most « 
Jeast likes,is the Red Sea: 
instances, that ghosts have most earnestly besought the 
exorcists not to confine them in that place. It is never- 
theless considered as an indisputable fact that there are 


mmon, and what a ghost 


an infinite number laid there, perhaps from its being a 


safer prison than any other near at hand.” 
Although this passage does not answer the 

question, it may be of use to your c wrrespondent 

E. L. R. F. W.S8. 
EnGRAvED OvrTiines: No. vir. (3% 8. 


99.) — 


viii. 


“ Suenan chirimias, y sale escucha ulo el Arzobispo Don 
BERNARDO, yen ccabando de tocar, cantan dentro. 
“ Music. En el pozo esta el tesoro 
Mas rico que la plata, y mas qu 
Bebed, bebed, que nativa 
Esta la mina en ¢l del agua viva. 
Calderon, La Virgen del Sagrario, Jorn. iii. 
t. i. p. 420, ed. Keil, Leipsique, 1827. 


( ] oro, 


The stage-direction and the verses correspond 
so nearly, that I think there can be no doubt 


that the outline is intended to illustrate the above. | 


La Virgen del Sagrario is not one of Calderon’s 
prominent dramas, and I am not aware that it has 
been translated into English. Further inquiry is 
desirable. 

The engraving No. vii. does 
sage in La Virgen. 

U. U. Club. 


not suit any pas- 


H. B.C. 


Bisnor Butier’s pest Boox (3" S. xii. 23.)— 
The passage referred to, but somewhat inaccurately, 
by Mr. Froude, occurs in the preface to Bishop 
Butler's Sermons : — 

- For the sake of this whole class of readers, for they 
are of different capacities, different kinds, and get into this 
way from different occasions, I have often wished that it 
had been the custom to lay before people nothing in mat- 
ters of argument but premises, and leave them to draw 
conclusions themselves ; which, though it could not be 
done in all cases, might in many.” 

S. L. 


Faurty or Dr Toxt: Arms (3" S. vii. 497.)— 
It is incidentally stated in the discussion on “ Al- 
bini_ Brito: the Heraldic Puzzle” that the De 
Tonies, descended from Ralph de Toni, standard- 


it being related, in many | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
bearer to William the Conqueror, bore eagles for 


their arms, I shall be very much obliged for an 
authority for this statement, as it appears from a 
Roll of Arms of the reign of Edward I. in the 
possession of the Society of Antiquaries, and pub- 
lished in The Archeologia (vol. xxxix. pp. 402-421) 
that the arms of Rauf Thorney were argent a 
maunch gules. I notice (p. 420) that to Lucas 
Thani are assigned—azure, three bars argent ; and 
to Richard Thani—argent, six eagles cisplayed, 
sable. I conceive that the iast-mentioned persons 
were of a different family, and that the descend- 
ants of the Conqueror’s standard-bearer bore the 
arms first blazoned. Any definite information 
upon this point will be esteemed a favour. 
Joun MACLEAN. 

Hammersmith. 

Jounny Peer (3' 8. xii. 5.)—In reply to the 
query of H. K., I beg to state that I assigned the 
story to Drummond of Hawthornden on the autho- 
rity of Ruddiman, the poet’s biographer, as quoted 
in Chambers’s Lives of Illustrious Scotsmen. I was 
quite aware that the anecdote had been popularly 
connected with Burns, and that it was also as- 
signed to some other poets. Whether the story 
is correctly attributed to Drummond I cannot say, 
but most certainly it has been erroneously given 
to Burns, unless we are disposed to accuse the 


| great Scottish bard of plagiarism, of which he was 


certainly incapable. It is, I find, extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain the original version of a story. The 


| anecdote about Burns and the Cumberland yeo- 


men I feel satisfied had no foundation whatever. 
Cares Roeers, LL.D. 

2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, 8.E. 

Tur LATE Rev. R. H. Barnam: “ Dick’s Lone- 
raAILED Coat” (3" S. xi. 476, 531.)—I have just 
had the number of Blackwood sent me in which 
“‘ Dick’s Long-tailed Coat” appears. It is headed 
“Family Poetry, No.1.” April, 1851, No. ctxxrx. 
vol. xxix. The first verse is this: — 

“ Zooks! I must woo the Muse to-day, 
Though line before I’d never wrote. 
* On what occasion ?’ do you say ? 
Our Dick has got a long-tail’d coat!” 

“ My Cousin Nicholas” was begun in Blackwood, 
No. CCXx., April, 1834, vol. xxxiv. It is possible 
the title may have been altered to “ Nick’s Long- 
tailed Coat,” but still I should be glad of any in- 
formation as to why it is omitted from the In- 
goldsby Legends, amongst which it seems to deserve 
a place quite as much as “ Misadventures at Mar- 
gate,’ or “ Nursery Reminiscences,” &c. &c. 

R. C. 8S. W. 

Watsn or Castte Horr (3S. xii. 14.)— 
Apart from the question of family, I should be 
vlad if Pryeatorts would favour me with the 
details of his reference (Harl. MS. No. 1143), as I 
am unable to consult it. May I ask at what 
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period, and by whom, the arms mentioned were 
assigned to Kadwalader ap Gronwy,—for this 
reason, that heraldic ordinaries, I am inclined to 
believe, were of Norman introduction, and are, so 
far as I am aware, never found in the arms of 
ancient Keltic (?) families? I lately heard some 
very suggestive remarks, by an Irish scholar, on 
the question of the /atter arms, but should scarcely 
be warranted in bringing them forward in aid of 
my hypothesis. The prototype of the arms of 
Walsh of Castle Hoel, according to my suggestion, 
are amongst the most ancient in the kingdom (as 
will be seen by a reference to a copy of Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, in the British Museum), and there- 
fore there is no disparagement of Walsh. Sp. 


Burrerrty (3"S. xi. 342, 449, 506.) —Perhaps 
it is worth while to add to the quotations already 
given, the following one from one of the “old 
masters” of the English language : — 

“ And so befel that as he cast his eye 
Among the wortes on a boterflye, 
He was war of this fox that lay ful lowe.” 
Chaucer: Nonne Prestes Tale, 1. 453. 
Watter W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge. 

Toms at Barsapos (3" S. xii. 9.)—There was 
a full account of this tomb, or rather vault, of the 


Chase family, with a drawing of the — of | 


the displaced coffins, in The Spiritualist Maga- 
sine about three years ago, and another by my- 


self in No. 335 of the Dublin University Magazine | 
The builder and first owner of the vault | 


(1860). 
was a Mr. Elliott. After a lapse of many years, 
there being no representative in the island of the 
Elliott family, Colonel Thomas Chase took posses- 


sion of the vault, and then commenced the phe- | 


nomena in question. Sp. 


A. C. M. will find this mystery related and dis- 
cussed in Once a Week, 1st series, vol. xii. pp. 319, 
476, 560. At p. 476 it is suggested that an influx 
of water might cause the disturbance of the 
coffins. Joun Appts, Jun. 


On? 


Two-Facep Picturss (3S. xi. 257, 423, 510.) 
There have been signs constructed on this prin- 
ciple in this city, except that three faces were 
presented. A person coming up the street would 
see the likeness of one person, and when directly 
opposite of another, whilst one coming down the 
street would see a third likeness. 
firm, consisting of three persons, had their names 
placed upon their sign in this way. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

I have just found what is perhaps the oldest 
recorded instance of a two-faced picture in a note 
on the absurd apeing of Alexander by Caracalla, 
in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Oxford ed. 1827, 
chap. vi. p.165. Caricatures had been seen by He- 
rodian (lib. iv. p. 154), “in which a figure was 


A brewer's | 


drawn with one side of the face like Alexander, 
| and the other like Caracalla.” ARCHIMEDES, 


| Puays at Eron (8" S. xi. 376, 467.) — Having 
| looked in vain for an answer to the question of 
| R. I. respecting plays at Eton, I beg to tell him 
| all I recollect on the matter, which, however, is 
| but little. I left at election 1831, and early in 
| that year, or late in 1830, a play was acted in 
Long Chamber. We rehearsed for The Rivals; | 
| say “we,” for I was at first a member of the corp 
dramatique, but was soon found to be so hope 
lessly bad, that the manager was compelled to re- 
ject my services, and I resigned at once and for 
ever all pretensions to histrionic fame. If my m- 
collection does not fail me, after several rehearsals 
this play was given up, because “ Bob Acres” was 
not satisfied with his performance of that part, 
What other play was substituted I am not quite 
sure, but I am confident it was not an original 
pond pe or adapted for the occasion. I think 
heard afterwards that “ Keate” expressed his 
disapprobation of the theatrical attempt in suchs 
manner as prevented any recurrence of the Long 
| Chamber stage. C. Y. CRawtsr. 


Op Seats on Cuarters, etc. (3° S. xii. 25) 
Bees’ wax was used for the more ancient seals 
What is now used is lac. (See Kitto, Matt. xxvii 
66; also “N. & Q.” 3" S. xi. 527.) The method 
of the Arabs at the present day is of great a- 
tiquity. “The seal-ring is used for signing letten 
and other writings; and its impression is con- 
sidered more valid thanasign manual.” (Gen. xi 
42, Job ix.7.) The modern Egyptians “dab s 
| little ink upon it with one of the fingers, and itis 
ressed upon the paper, the person who uses it 
| having first touched his tongue with another 
| finger, and moistened the place on the pape 
| which is to be stamped.” (Lane’s Mod. Egyp, 
| L. EB. K., i. 44.) The necessity of sealing arose 
from the universal ignorance of writing. 
| T. J. Bucktos. 


“ Mornine’s Prive” (3™ S. xii. 36.)—If Me 
| Hoskyns-ABRAHALL will look again at his Chrie 
| tian Year he will see it is almost inevitable 
that Mr. Keble referred to the rainbow, mentioned 
in verse 2, as the context to the word pride 2 
verse 3, which runs on without any break in th 
| language; thus we have “from thee,” ¢. ¢. from 
the rainbow, “the swain takes timely warning, 
&e. Shower and rainbow, rainbow and showet 
| frequently alternate with great rapidity. I © 
member to have counted three different rainbow 
in one mountain ramble of about ninety minutes 
in Westmoreland ; but in my former remarks I re 
ferred more particularly to the counties of Middle- 
sex, Bucks, and Berks. It appears that “Mornings 
Pride” is called a shower by some, a mist ¥ 
| others; do we not all mean the same? A mit 
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may rise in one locality, and fall as a shower at a 
few miles’ distance. This subject has been well 
treated by an artist in the Art-Journal, where he 
resents studies of mist rising here and falling 
there almost within compass of the same land- 
scape. A. H. 
Vis (3" S. xii. 25.)—There are many examples 
to be met with in other languages, but I think ail 
may be traced up to the words of Solomon, Eccles. 
x. 19:—:555 ne my D> — “ Money answers 


all things.” S. L. 


CoNSECRATION OF A CHURCH BY AN ARCH- | 


pgacon (3" S. xii. 24.) The archdeacon is the 


bishop’s vicegerent or substitute, having eccle- | 
siastical dignity and jurisdiction next after the | 


bishop. He examines candidates for holy orders, 
and inducts clerks, upon receipt of the bishop's 
mandate. (Wood's Inst.) Epwarp J. Woop. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, translated by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Inferno, (Routledge.) 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, translated by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Purgatorio. (Rout- 
ledge.) 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, translated by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Paradiso. (Routledge. ) 
The great works of great poets should be translated by 

masters of the art. George Chapman, Pope, and Cowper, 

busied themselves to tell in English the great Homeric 
story; and glorious John did not think it beneath him 
to translate for English readers the writings of the Man- 
tuan Bard. In the same way Dante has here found an 
able and sympathising translator in one who has won 
his own wreath of laurel, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Mr. Longfellow has many qualifications for the labour of 
love which he has undertaken. In the first place he has 
the great one of true poetic feeling, which enables him to 
sympathise with his author, and thoroughly enter into his 
spirit and feeling. Next, he is well versed in the wide 
range of Dantesque scholarship: so that the thre« 
volumes before us present us, not only with an admirable 
version of The Divine Comedy, but a large body of notes 


and illustrations, well calculated to make the English | 
| they may possibly have the pleasure of making his personal acquaint- 


reader understand and appreciate more fully the scope 

and object of that mighty work. 

A Martyr to Bibliography: a Notice of the Life and 
Works of Joseph-Marie Querard, Bibliographer. Prin- 
cipally taken from the Autobiography of Mar Jozon 
D’Erquar (Anagram). With the Notices of Gustave 
Brunet, J. Asseyat, and Paul Lacroiz ( Bibliophile 
Jacob), and a List of Bibliographical Terms after 
Perquin, With Notes and Index, ; 
Esq., &c, (Russell Smith.) 

_ A little volume of great interest and value. 
interest for the amount of information it contains rela- 
tive to the life and labours of one who was in sooth a 
martyr to the art he loved so well; and of great value 
because it may awaken in all who read it a juster estimate 
of the importance of bibliography. Our readers will 
probably recognise in the anagrammatic name of the 
author a gentleman to whom “ N. & 
quently indebted for valuable bibliographical communi- 
cations, 


Q.” has been fre- | 








By Olphar Thomas, | 


Of great | 


| 


A Complete Concordance to the Poetical Works of John 
Milton. By Charles Baxter Cleveland, LL.D., Author 
of the “ Compendiums of English, American, and Clas- 
sical Literature.” (S. Low.) 

What, the reader may @xclaim, another Concordance 
to Milton! Yes, indeed, and not before it was wanted, 
Dr. Cleveland tells us that, having occasion to consult 
Todd's Index in connection with Lycidas, he found the 
first two references to which he turned to be wrong. 
Further examination disclosed sixty-three mistakes in its 
references to that short poem of 193 lines. More or less 
time daily, for upwards of three years, did the Doctor 
devote to a Verbal Index of Milton’s Poetical Works, in 
the course of which he discovered no less than three 
thousand three hundred and sixty-two mistakes in the 
Index of his predecessor. This Concordance was origin- 
ally published twelve years ago; since that its accuracy 
has been tested by private scholarship and public cri- 
ticism, and not found wanting. Mr. Low has therefore 
done good service by placing this handsome volume, which 


| is applicable to all editions, in the hands of the admirers 


of John Milton. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names aad ad- 
dresses are given for that p 
Anca otoorcal Jounnat. 
Barrtsa Arncnmotoorcat Association Jouanat. 

Sept. and Dec. 1864. 

Wanted by the Rev. W. S, 


Nor. 68, 74, 76, 79, 80, 8488, 91, 92. 
Nos. fur Dec. 1863, 


rrow Simpson, Rectory , Friday Street, 
heapside, EC. 


by Scott. 19 Vols. Large paper. 
ORKESPONDENCe. Complete set. 
Complete set. 


Swirt's Wore 
Lon ponpsrayr 
Gaenvitte Conagsponpencer. 
Casacveon on Wrremcnarr. 
Tarats vor Avvutreny. 7 Vols. 
Cooxs's Surprixe anv Crarr. Original copy. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15,Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, W. 


4 Vols. Ato. 


Tacrros, Delphin Edition. 
ditto 2 Vols. 4to. 


Pravres, 
Avsonivs, ditto. 
Locagrivs, ditto. 
Cracoian, ditto. 
Or English 8vo reprints with Indices verborum to the above. 
Ov, Delphin Edition. 4 Vols. to. 
STAONIUSB. 


Wanted by Mrs. Walter, Bookseller, Queen Street, Jersey. 


Hotices tao Correspondents. 


Boons Wanten. Our readers will share our satisfaction in knowing 
that the ingenious rogue, who has turned this column to such account, has 
been so accurately described to the authorities in Scotland Yard, that 


ance. 
Conse or Scorzaxp. We must remind several correspondents that the 
wery (ante, p. 24) referred to the Knave of Clubs being so entitled. 
he Nine of Diamonds Aas been already very fully discussed in 
“N.& Q.” 


Groncsr Laorp. Some notices of the French version of the Psalms by 
Clement Marot and Theodore Beza may be found in Warton's History 
of English Poetry, ed. 1840, ili, 142—144, and in /Jolland’s Pealmist of 
Britain, i. 45, 47, 93.——The Introduction to Robert Parsons's Jesuits 
Memorial, 1690, is by Edward Gee, and not Charles Lee. 

Oxontensis. Some interesting particulars of Dr. Deacon, the non- 
juring bishop, are given * N. & Q." ist 3. xii. 85. Consult also 2nd S. i. 
175; iii, 479; iv. 476; 3rd S. iii. 243. 

A Readi 
ready,and may be had 


ng Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
of aif Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 


or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 
e*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q." may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


“ Nores ano Qoe "is ished at noon on Friday,and is also 
issued in Mowrnuty Pants. The Lag ey wr for Stameap Cortes for 
siz Months forwarded direct from the lisher (including the Half- 
Invex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post CO, Orders 
at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutiam G. Surra, 43, 

e also all Communications 


vearl 
ya 
autineton Sraser, Staann, W.C., 

vor rus Eprron should be addressed. 


“Noras & Quaniss” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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Just published, imperial 1émo, cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and 
. for the use of Schools. Abridged from the “* Student's 
‘by the author JOH OGILVIE, LL.D. 


BLACKIE «& SON, «4, Paternoster Row. 


I Solenars. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; half morocco, i3s. 


DR. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DICTIONARY 


of ee ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymological, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory, for the use of ( olleges and Advanced Schools. By 
JOUN OGILVIE, LL.D. With about 300 wood engravings. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster Row. 


AINESsS LANCASHIRE. Edited by J. Har- 
F.S.A. New Edi ition in the press. Two vols. demy to 
' larg € paper copies Order should be given imme 
diately to a bookseller. A limited impression is being printed of both 
sizes, and the large paper copies are nearly all sold. 


G, ROUTLEDGE & SONS, London and New York. 


OLD BLACK-LETTER BALLADS AND 
In the press, to be published at the end of June, price 12s. 


COLLECTION of SEVENTY-NINE OLD 
k BLACK-LETTER BALLADS and BROADSIDES, printed 
in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, between the Years 1569 and 1597, all 
of the highest interest and curiosity, presumed to be unique, and 
hitherto unknown. Reprinted from the celebrated Folio Volume 
formerly in the Library of the late George Daniel, Esq.; accompanied 
with an Introduction and Lllustrative Notes. 


JOSEPH LILLY, 17 and 18, New Street 
Street), Covent Garden, London. 

#e* The above is beautifully printed by Messrs. Whittingham & 
Wilkins, on fine toned paper ; size, post 8vo, consisting of above 300 
pages, to range with the Collections of Percy, Ritson, &c. 

A Detailed Prospectus and Descriptive Catalogue of the Seventy 
Ballads, consisting of sixteen pages 8vo, may be had on application, or 
will be forwarded on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 

A Specimen Catalogue of above 50,000 Volumes of Rare, Curious. 
Useful, and Valuable Books, § ace Books of Prints, Picture Ga 
leries, Illustrated Works, &c., Sale, at greatly reduced prices, may 
also be obtained on applic ation ; or in the Country, for two postage- 
stamps. 


JOSEPH LILLY, 


BROADSIDES, 


entrance also 5a, Garrick 


New Street, and 5a, Garrick Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 


17 & 18, 


5 ley E celebrated CA MEO of the EMPEROR 


AUGUSTUS, in the BLACAS COLLECTION, lately added to 
the British Museum. A beautiful facsimile of this exquisite gem ap- 
pearsin THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER, No. 66, July, 1867. 
Price \s. 6d. With . description of the Blacas Collection, by Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.S. 

The Inteliectual | Saeerem, Review of Natural History, Microscopic 
Research, and Recreative Science,” is published monthly, price 1s. 6d. 
Lllustrated with coloured and tinted plates 

ante Aids to Art. By Professor Church. 

* The Intellectual Observer.” 

on Philosophy of Birds’ Nests. By A. R. Wallace, F.Z.S. 

Various Modes of Propelling Vessels. By Professor M‘uauley. 

Sun Viewing and Drawing. By the Rev. F. Howlett, M.A., F.R.S. 
With a tinted plate. 

“ The Intellectual Observer,” 
Vegetable Monstrosities and Races. 
Mr. Graham's Recent Discoveries. The Absorption and Dialytic 

Separation of Gases by Colloid Septa. The Occlusion of Gases. 
pvegrens of Invention.— Proceedings of Learned Societies. 

Archwologia. Literary Notices. Notes and Memorands. 

“ The Intellectual Observer,” price }s. 6d. monthly. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster Row, London. 


NEN 
7 


See the new Number 


No. 66, also contains: 


EALOGY AND FAMILY HISTORY.- 

Authenti: Pedigrees deduced from the Public Records and Pri- 
vate Sources. Information given respecting Armorial Bearings, 
Estates, Advowsons, Manors, &c. Translations of Ancient Deeds and 
Records. Researches made in the British Museum.—Address to M. 
DOLMAN, ESQ., 23, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


In the Press. Price 5s. 


CATALOGUE OF PEDIGREES HITHERTO 

f UN-INDEXED.— This Work is Supplementary to the various 

Indexes hitherto printed, and contains Pedigrees from Hasted's“ Kent,” 

Morant's“ Essex,” “ Gentleman's Magazine.” and « number selected 

from Biographic zl. Genealogical al, and other Works; 

NEALOGICAL A&TICLES IN 

anv Qveares.” Also a small List of Family Histories, Peerage 

ac. Subscribers’ Names received by JAMES COLEMAN, 

High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., who will forward a Prospectus of 
the Work on application. 
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| highly curious Collection of Letters and Documents cx = ~ 
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This Day, crown vo, cloth, 


ISTORY of DUDLEY CAS TLE and PRIOR 
including a Genealogical Account of Ce Femitics of SUTR 
By CHARLES TW AMLEY, ESQ. 


London : J. RUSSELL ——mngeager Square. 


H 


The Autograph and MSS. Collections of the late ROBERT Gj 
ESQ., F.S.A. 


i! ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SEE 
1 by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. ¢ 
on MONDAY, July 29, and three following days, the 
teresting and v stuab e COLLECTION of AUTOGRAP HS and 
of the late ROBERT COLE, ESQ., F.S.A.: comprising Au 
Letters of Celebrated Persons of various Countries, from an early 
to the present time, some of great rarity ; Autographs bound in vol 
Ulivia Serres and her claims; Stanhope Family 
Henry VIII., Mary, and Elizabeth; very valuable Collection 
relation to the Cotton- Spinning Inventions of Lewis Paul; 
extensive MS. Collections relating to Devonshire; State Papers, 
Misceilaneous Documents. 

Catalogues will shortly be ready. 


Important, and Rare Books. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SE 


\ by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 
>). on TUESL AY, August 6. and following day, a Coll 
SE and CURIOUS BOOKS, Early Typography, English 
gn : including some of the Productions of J w. 
Machlinia, iynkyn de Worde, R. Pynson, P. Tre 
- orgtade, z Soenaide, I. wi R. Caley, 
. Berthelet, W. Hill, T. Gualtier, R. St vughton, 
wen Wyer, Godfrey. we Ife, Petit, Cawood, T. 
Kastell, &c.— Voyages and Travels— Works relating to America, 
Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., a remarkably large and fine copy, 
twoc elled leaves, unknown in any other copy—Hackluyt's Vi 
3 vols. in 2, large paper, and enother copy on small paper—B 
Naviga oni et Viaggi, 3 vols. original editions—Herrara, 
General de las Indias, 4 vols. ~via, Historia General de las 
.Navarette, Coleccion de los Viages, 5 vols.—Cotton 
Magnal ia Ch Americana, with the rare Map—Jobson's Ga 
Trade—Thevenot's Voyag ret edition, complete, &c.—C 
English and American Ballads—s akespeare's Comedies, 
and Tragedies, Fourth E m, an unusually large copy 
Entire Works, first edition, 1532 Milton’ Paradise Lost, first 
orks, complete—a Rare Ps i 
Book printed in Pru Surum Hore, Liturgic 
Missal, ———, illumin ated— Versions of the Se: vigter 
trations and Theological Treatises, v4 John Ba 
Myles a ). Erasmus, John Fryth, Bishop Gardiner, 
Hooper, Geo. Joye, John Knox, Alex. Nowell, P. Nyccolis, B. @ 
William Tyndale, J. Veron, John Wycliffe, &c. 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLES 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all 
exceeding 20s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., 5*., and 6. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Foolscap, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
Sermon Paper (various sizes), ruled or plain, 4s -, and 6s. per 
C ream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d., 68. 6d. , and 78 per 1000, 
The “ Temple" Envelope, new shape, high i inner ang . per i 
Polished Steel Crest Di es, engraved by the first Artists, 
Monogram. two letters, from 6s. 6d.; Ditto, three letters, from 
Address Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Pencil Sketch, ls. 
Colour Stamping ( Relief), reduced to ls. per 100. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post 


\HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONUGRA 
\) Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or Private Inti 
given, personally or by post, for 1/. 1s. the Complete Course of 


London : 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


1 by PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is ¢ 

JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at til. 'is. For a GENT 
one at 10/. 10s. Rewarded at the International Exhibition for“ 
ness of Production.” 


Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


\ THITE and SOUND TEETH —JEWSBU 
& BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. Es n 
40 years’ experience as the best preservative for the Teeth and 
The original and only genuine, |s. 6¢. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 
113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


Highly Interesting, 
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